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CRESCENT HOTEL. 


The highest point of excellence is reached in everything 
pertaining to a first-class, thoroughly modern, Resort 
Hotel, operated directly by the Frisco System. 


The train service is unsurpassed. Through Pullman 
Sleepers, Reclining Chair Cars. 
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By William Marion Reedy 


Parker May Carry New York. 

YMPTOMS in New York State indicate that 

S Judge Parker will carry that State for Presi- 
dent, owing to Republican faction fights over 

the State ticket. Mr. Higgins, the nominee for 
Governor, does not seem to be approved by the Re- 
publican party with anything like unanimity. Then 
there will be some knifing of Mr. Roosevelt in cer- 
tzin quarters, while the Democrats seem to be get- 
ting together for their gubernatorial nominee, D. 
Cady Herrick. Wall street is apathetic, notwith- 
standing the World’s attack upon Mr. Cortelyou for 
shaking down the big corporations, which he has in- 
spected as Secretary of Commerce. Wall Street 
rather inclines to believe that Parker will carry New 
York, but that Roosevelt will have enough votes to 
elect him without New York’s bunch. Parker is 
more interesting to New Yorkers than to other peo- 
ple, being one of themselves. In all the Middle and 
Western States, however, Parker and Davis are a 
dead weight on the State tickets, and nowhere deader 
ol more oppressive than in Missouri, where but for 
the candidacy of Mr. Folk there would be practically 
nu Democratic campaign at all. If the Republicans 
had had the gumption not to make a nomination 
against Folk, this State would possibly have been 
carrjed for Roosevelt, too. When the Democracy of 
Missouri, the most unterrified of all Democracy, is not 
able to work up an interest in-Parker and Davis there 
is little prospect that the Democracy of other States 
wili be able to get up any steam for the fight next 
month, There have been hopes that the Democrats 
might carry Wisconsin, but the falsity of those hopes 
is shown in another paragraph. Parker and Davis 
are doomed, even if they carry New York. Roose- 
velt is a winner—a 100 to 1 shot—if ever there was 


eb 
The Anti-Divorce Crusade. 


Warm and warmer grows the war upon divorce 
But the abolition of 


one in politics. 


by the churchmen and lawyers. 
divorce is not an event of the near future. People 
in this age will not be constrained to suffering in the 
marital bond. Undoubt- 
‘edly it is abused, but the abuse of anything is not 


It seems to me that there 


Divorce may be abused. 


ground for its abolition. 
is no middle ground in this divorce matter, that either 
there should be no divorce or there should be divorce 
for any cause that makes for misery in the. marital 
relationship. If people do not love one another they 
should not be forced to live together. Divorce should 
be impossible, or it should be easy. If divorce were 
impossible I doubt that morality would benefit there- 
by. In those countries where divorce is most difficult 
there is as much immorality as in countries where di- 
vorce is easy. Doubtless divorce is sometimes im- 
moral, but then, it is 
springs from divorce, though 
As to limiting the causes for di- 
What seems a 


not a fact that immorality 
divorce may spring 
from immorality. 
verce, there is a grave difficulty. 


trifle to me may be a matter of moment to some one 
else. No one can pass upon the marital affairs of 
other people. The people who are married to one 
another are the best judges of their condition in that 
relationship. Therefore, I don’t see that the State 
is going to mend matters by arbitrarily deciding what 
is or what is not unbearable in the bond. The effect 
of divorce upon children has been much dwelt upon, 
yet I do not know that the children of divorced 
persons are unhappier or more liable to go wrong 
than the children of other people. It may be well 
that this matter should be discussed. It would be 
well if all State divorce laws were alike, but the prop; 
osition to define the causes for divorce is an absurd 
one, because any cause is sufficient if it makes for un- 
happiness. Divorce, it is safe to say, would not be 
so frequent if marriage were not so hastily entered 
into, Marriage is too easy, rather than divorce. If 
marriage were more difficult then we might all agree 
with the Catholic. church and decree against divorce 
for any cause; but marriage is so easy that it is 
fecund in mistakes, and those mistakes would be ruin- 
ous to mind and body and soul if they could not be 
People have a right to be happy, if they 
They cannot be 


rectified. 
can be, or as far as they can be. 
happy if mismated. The State has no right to con- 
cemn them to indissoluble contracts of marriage or 
to limit, empirically, the means whereby they can es- 
cape from their misery. The divorce evil, I sus- 
pect, is not so great as it is made to appear. Divorce 
no longer gives scandal to the many. Divorced peo- 
ple seem to get along pretty well when they marry 
other parties, and to behave themselves pretty well. 
The preachers and others in this new crrusade are 
guilty of some exaggerations of conditions. They 
have not yet aroused the people on the subject, nor 
is there prospect that they will soon do so. The peo- 
tle do not regard divorce as a grave danger. Until 
they do we may rest assured there will be no 
restrictions put upon divorce at the unsupported dic- 
tation of the crusaders. 


Farewell and Hail! 

Sicns are multiplying that the end of the World’s 
Fair is imminent. Already a great many of the men 
who came from elsewhere to take charge of impor- 
tant departments, and during their stay among us 
lent distinction and charm to social intercourse, are 
preparing to leave us. Many of the foreigners who 
gave a new tone of cosmopolitanism to the city’s life 
are ready to depart. 
gretted, for they helped enlarge our social views and 
discovered for us new and broader interests. As they 
make their farewells we realize at once what the 
Fair has done for the city in the establishment of 


strong friendships between us and people of note and 


They will be missed and re- 


of worthy high performance in other American com- 
munities, and in lands beyond the seven seas. St. 
Louis has been put in close and pleasant touch with 
the best there is in the worlds of politics, art, science 


— 
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and society. The city, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, has impressed the distinguished folk who have 
lingered with us for any length of time no less agree- 
zbly than they have impressed the city. They will 
remember our people with cordial feelings, and they 
will advertise us to those with whom they associate 
at home for what we are at our best. There has been 
much criticism of the social side of the Fair, but 
now that the end approaches I think it may be said 
that the social features of the Fair will be produc- 
tive of the best and most lasting benefits to the city. 
We have made the world our friend, and our ‘hospi- 
tality will not prove to have been a bad investment, 
even in a commercial sense. 
ole ob 
The Villa Claudia. 

Ir is delightful to see an old theme done over in 
literature the way it is done in Mr. J. A. Mitchell’s 
novel, “The Villa Claudia.” It is a story of a bottle 
cf Falernian, bottled by Horace himself, which is so 
old and strong that it burns away life at once in those 
who drink it. An improbable thing, but told in a 
most delightful way. The love story that centers 
around the fatal bottle is a delightful one, full of soft 
and bright atmosphere, dainty humor and a blithe 
geniality, altogether irresistible. The classic touches 
te the story, the description of the Italian villa re- 
mind one strikingly of such scenes in “The Marble 
Faun,” the romance and mystery are reminiscent of 
Crawford’s early great success, “Mr. Isaacs,” and 
the villain is done in a fashion of exquisiteness in 
portrayal that is Bulwerian. Mr. Mitchell, the auth- 
er of “The Villa Claudia,” is the editor of New York 
Life, and the book has much of the aroma of distinc- 
tion which marks the little weekly. It is a book 
written by a man evidently intent upon producing a 
story whose chief characteristic is a delicate taste in 
workmanship. It is a literary aquarelle, and a per- 
formance of the sort that has been rare in American 
letters since the death of H. C. Bunner. ‘The flavor 
one detects in it is that of a subtle gentility of literary 
tcuch, not quite flippant, yet never too serious. Not 
great work, indeed, but finished work, and a story 
werth while for the story’s sake, yet enriched with 
suggestions of learning, enlivened by appreciation of 
character, and especially to be commended for its pre- 
sentation of an American girl who is always “in good 
form,” and yet is not a pretty, heartless automaton. 
“The Villa Claudia’ is a novel out of the ordinary 
in that it is wrought out so deftly’ with so light a 
teuch even in the “heavy” character that it never 
quite ruffles one by strongly “purging the emotions,” 
but always keeps the interest sufficiently tense to pre- 
vent one’s falling into languor. It’s a novel that 
might have -been written at a club table by a clever 
society man after functions in a dress suit, cigarette 
in mouth, one hand still gloved, and with a_ gold- 
mounted fountain pen. It’s worth reading for just 
this tang of elegance, mingled with a taste for the 


we ote 

The Connecticut Incident. 
THE traitorous attempt to wreck the new battle- 
ship Connecticut at its launching has taught the gov- 
ernment, or the contractors, a valuable lesson—never 
again to trust the building of war vessels to rival 
workmen. The Connecticut was built under this con- 
dition by a force of union men working against a 


fococo romantic. 


non-union crew employed on a sister ship. The 
Connecticut crew won the race, and the result was 
three attempts to damage the huge steel hull. If 


either attempt had been successful, the loss would 
have amounted to thousands of dollars, and perhaps 
the union workmen and contractor would have been 
As it is, there is no telling but 


forever discredited. 
what some mark has been left on the vessel by the 
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conspirators, which, in time, may cause her loss and 


endanger the lives of all on board. At any rate, she 
will be looked upon as a hoodoo ship, and it will be 
difficult to find men to sail on her. The hoodoo as- 
pect of things has not been lessened any by the fail- 
ure of Miss Welles, the ship’s sponsor, to break the 
bottle of wine on her bow. 
ob eb 
One Cause of Bad Streets. 

THE Street Department of this city must be in an 
awfully woozy condition. It certainly deserves all 
the censure that has been directed at it of late. The 
ruthless manner and the frequency with which the 
streets are torn up is enough to excite the wrath of 
any citizen. There are any number of cases of flagrant 
destruction of good streets, since they are never re- 
laid, as in the original, but none appears so senseless 
as that of Tenth street, between Olive and Pine 
streets. This one block of granite has been torn up 
no less than six times within the year, and now it is 
undergoing reconstruction for its surface of asphalt. 
Much money and unnecessary inconvenience could 
have been saved in this instance if the present work 
of lowering the grade and resurfacing were done when 
the street was undergoing its previous tearing up pro- 
cesses. The fact of the matter is there is too much 
tampering with our streets. A new road is hardly 
complete until some corporation or the city itself is 
at work on some repairs which destroy its surface for- 
ever. It makes no difference whether the paving 
material is asphalt or granite. If the Street Com- 
missioner would keep the man with the ax and crow- 
Lar otherwise engaged for a few months, St. Louisans 
would find less to complain of in the condition of the 


streets. 
eh hb 


French Band Heroes. 

TueE Garde Republicaine Band is reported to be 
under arrest on its way across the sea for refusing 
to play “Die Wacht am Rhein” at the World’s Fair 
on German day. This is millennial news indeed. 
How is France ever to have “revanche” for the lost 
p:ovinces if patriotism is to be punished in this fash- 
ion? A few years ago one who talked of a French 
bend playing the German anthem would have been 
thought crazy. Now the French drummers and 
tocters are in duress because of their memory of 
Sedan. To be sure they are disciplined, not for open 
affront to Germany, but for discourtesy to the World’s 
Fair management, but it is strange that under the cir- 
cumstances France should not be preparing to lionize 
the musicians for their heroism. If only there were 
a Boulanger alive now, how this circumstance would 
be used to make the French republic totter! Where 
is Paul Deroulede now that he doesn’t set Paris afire 
with a song for the bandmen who would not play the 
German tune? Is it possible that the French are los- 
ing their nationalism? Is this punishing of the Garde 
Republicaine but another symptom of that decline in 


French spirit which began when the Britons ordered. 


the French expedition back from Fashoda and the 
French obeyed? It may be said that the discourtesy 
of refusing to play a German anthem is a matter real- 
ly deserving of severe military discipline, but on the 
other hand, we must remember that “The watch on the 
Rhine” is a piece of music, and song particularly dis- 
pleasing to Frenchmen, suggestive of national defeat 
and disgrace, a taunt and a threat. If, when the 
Garde Republicaine Band reaches home the incident 
Coes not cause an outburst of extreme French fervor 
we may conclude that there will never be made an 
attempt to recapture Alsace and Lorraine. We have 
read of late that German “bock” was supplanting wine 
and absinthe in the cafes of Paris. We have heard 
that France, too, has been burdened with articles 


“made in Germany.” Now, a French band that 


vould not play a German tune, and then when forced 
to do so by its superior officers, played it with delib- 
erately consummate badness and elaborately contrived 
ciscords, is to be punished for the offence, it looks as 
as if the Germanization of France had begun. The 
French have had for a great while a reputation for 
politeness, and they set great store thereby, but up to 
a week ago it did not seem possible that the French 
would punish impoliteness if shown towards Ger- 
many and the German spirit as expressed in “The 
Watch on the Rhine.” The French are willing to 
have it said now that they set politeness above pa- 
triotism. It is too bad that the heroic bandmen 
zre to be made unheroic through the complacency of 
their fellow countrymen before the spectacle of the 
band’s humiliation for refusing to forget their na- 
tion’s downfall before the Germans thirty years and 
more ago. The Garde Republicaine meant well, but 
these are not heroic days. To be heroic now is, as 
this incident clearly demonstrates, to be somewhat 
foolish. Sentiment of any kind puts its professors 
“in bad.” “Business is business.” A French band 
must play any old thing it’s paid to play—even a tune 
in- which every’ strain was wont not long ago to 
wrench the true Gaul’s heartstrings. Some day, at 
this rate, we shall hear Irish Nationalist bands play- 
ing “God Save the King,” or “Croppie lie down,” or 
turning out to lead a crowd of Orangemen in parade 
on the twelfth of July. Alas and alack! 
Qo c 
The Sunday Funeral. 

Tue National Association of Undertakers in con- 
vention here this week, have started a crusade against 
the Sunday funeral, which seems to meet with gen- 
eral approval. In fact, it is a change that, sooner or 
leter, would force itself upon the public, even if the 
undertakers did not move its adoption. The demand 
for pleasure vehicles is so great for Sunday riding 
nowadays that livery stable proprietors and undertak- 
ers are kept busy from Friday evening until Sunday 
roon taking orders. Rigs of all kinds are in de- 
mand, and fancy prices are paid, and the undertaker 
who must supply vehicles for a Sunday funeral does 
so at a loss. This is one reason why they desire 
the change, but their’s is not altogether a selfish ob- 
ject. They have the support of the clergymen and 
cemetery officials and employes, all of whom are 
over-worked on these occasions. As a matter of 
fact, there has been a falling off in Sunday funerals 
cf late, but the undertakers are anxious to abolish 


eh 
Base Ball. 

THE base ball season of 1904 is over, and while 
neither of the St. Louis teams finished with any great 
honor to themselves or the city, there is always hope 
tor the future. Next season we may profit by the 
fzilures and lessons of the past. Let us hope that 
at least one of the teams will be champions next sea- 
son, and that the men who have paid so liberally for 
stars in the past, will have better luck with the lesser 
lights. St. Louis is a great base ball city, and it 
deserves a pennant for its loyalty to so many fost 


ak 
Fleas and Journalism: 

THE man who recently traveled from Alaska with 
a specimen of flea taken from a live Arctic fox, un- 
der the impression that Baron Rothschild of England 
would pay him $5,000 for the insect, has learned, to 
kis chagrin, that the eminent English millionaire 
estimates the value of a flea, rare or otherwise, at no 
more than a shilling, if that much. This little inci- 
cent simply serves to show how far the yellow news- 
paper will go in its efforts to sensationalize. It 
has become a curse to mankind, and its chief tenden- 
cy is to make them appear ridiculous. What matters 


them altogether. 


causes. 
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it to the yellow journal which first disseminated this 
story of Baron Rothschild’s fabulous reward for the 
Arctic flea, that the poor man off in Alaska spent 
hard-earned money and much valuable time to win 
the supposed prize. It simply makes a fresh story 
cf the dupe’s misfortunes. Freedom of the press is 
in danger when such things can occcur. 
abe 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Folk. 
GroveR CLEVELAND is not going to make a speech 
for Parker and Davis. Mr. Cleveland is wise. <A 
speech from him would not help the ticket anywhere 
outside of New York. It would make matters 
worse throughout the West. Observers will note, 
tceo, that Mr. Bryan is not saying much for Parker 
and Davis, and what little he does say is not very 
hearty. Mr. Bryan’s support of Parker would not 
help any in New York and, as Bryan well knows, 
Parker is beyond help in the West. Mr. Bryan is 
very much interested in Missouri. Why? 
he sees in Folk a possible rallying point for the 
party as reorganized by Bryan in 1908. ’ Mr. Bryan 
finds Folk in sympathy with him on most matters 
and Mr. Bryan is not above taking advantage of 
Felk’s popularity to get the party together in the 
future to advocate the Bryan ideas. The only ques- 
tion is whether Mr. Folk will be able to keep himself 
before the public, as Governor of Missouri, so con- 
spicuously as he has done since he has been Circuit 
Attorney. The governorship of Missouri has gen- 
erally been a fine place for a politician to lose him- 
self. Few men have come out of it politically alive. 
Francis did and Stone did, but they are exceptions. 
Folk will probably keep “something doing.” He 
will undoubtedly try to reform things and fill the 
public expectation. There will be opportunities, for 
it cannot be that there have not grown up abuses in 
administration where one party has been in power 
for more than thirty years, but if there are none 
Mr. Folk will make them. There are thousands 
of reformers to give him ideas from among which 
he may choose the best to work on. With Folk 
continuing reform work and Bryan getting Dem- 
ocracy back to his kind of doctrine and pointing 
to Folk as a type of it, we may confidently rely upon 
Mr. Joseph W. Folk being a strong Democratic can- 
didate for President in 1908. 
ab 
Captivated Geisha Girls. 
Asout the nicest compliment St. Louis has re- 
ceived as a result of the World’s Fair is the re- 
fusal of a company of pretty geisha girls to leave the 
city and return to Japan. The Japanese believe their 
own land the fairest on earth and the city that can 
overcome the nostalgia that usually affects the Jap- 
anese away from Nippon must be an attractive 
place indeed. Still St. Louis doesn’t want geisha 
girls to become any considerable element of the popu- 
lation, especially St. Louisans who know what the 
geisha girl signifies as a social factor in a commu- 
nity. 
abe ob 
Sickness in Schools. 
ALL the children of the public schools of Berlin 
were subjected to a rigid medical examination the 
cther day, and 39 per cent of them were found to be 
suffering from various afflictions which necessitated 
their exclusion from the schools. This fact should 
open the eyes of every school director in America. 
There is no telling what the result would be if a 
similar examination were to be made of the school 
children in our own cities. There is scarcely any 
doubt that, as in Berlin, our schools are hot- 
beds of disease. Any number of children suffering 
with such contagious diseases as malignant fevers 
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or consumption are permitted to associate with those 
who are healthy in the school rooms and yards, and 
it may be that this is one of the most active mediums 
fur the spread of disease. It would seem that an 
examination conducted twice during the school pe- 
riod would produce beneficial results. It would 
prevent exposure of the well to disease and would 
tend to protect the sick also. 
eh 
Mr. Roosevelt and His Friends. 
Tue President has appointed Robert J. Wynne 
postmaster-general. It is a good appointment, par- 
ticularly as Mr. Wynne was largely responsible for 
uncovering the frauds in the postal service. It is 
unfortunate, if, as is intimated, Mr. Wynne’s ap- 
pointment is to hold good only until such time as 
Mr. Cortelyou can wind up his affairs as Republican 
campaign manager and Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce. Still it is true that it would not be 
politic to have Mr. Cortelyou remain at the head of 
the Department of Commerce and continue to deal 
with the great corporations after he had “touched” 
them for campaign funds. Besides, Mr. Cortelyou is 
the man to whom many Republicans are looking, 
“efter Roosevelt” and with him at the head of the 
postal department there would be kept up a political 
activity to offset the discontent which always follows 
on a re-election of a President, because there are no 
piaces to be given out. Mr. Cortelyou will reorganize 
the postal department, it is said, in a way to elimi- 
rate the fraud crowd, and at the same time in a way 
te make room for a great many men who have been 
strongly for Roosevelt, but for whom he has been 
zhle to do nothing since his accession to the place 
held by Mr. McKinley. There will be some poli- 
tics after Mr. Roosevelt’s election, because of this 
fact that Roosevelt has now his chance to reward 
his friends. He was bound in honor not to disturb 
the McKinley appointees, but once he is elected to 
the Presidency, he will be at liberty to favor those 
who have been loyal to him. And that is what Pres- 
ident Roosevelt will do. He does not forget his 
friends. His only difficulty will be to avoid’ the er- 
10r of honoring too much some men who have come 
into his following conspicuously of late, and not 
honoring sufficiently those who were for him and 
with him in the days when McKinley didn’t want 
him on the ticket, and the later days when the rela- 
tions were strained between Mr. Roosevelt and the 
White House. I, personally, look for Mr. Roose- 
velt to do something handsome for some Democratic 
friends of his in the East. No man who ever was 
president had quite so many friends who supported 
bim because of himself, and in spite of their old 
allegiance to the party in opposition. There are 
hundreds of thousands of people in the United 
States who are Roosevelt Democrats, who will vote 
for him for President, but stick to their party ticket 
on all candidates below the chief magistracy. 
ah hb 
Mob Law for Sympathy Sake. 
Mr. NATHAN FRANk’s paper, the Star, of _ this 
city, has engaged a lawyer and is undertaking to 
raise a fund for the defense of a girl, Myrtle Eberly, 
who murdered her sweetheart, Edward Leonard, be- 
cause he would not marry her. This looks like a 
pretty piece of philanthropy, but I fear it is only 
seeming. All persons charged with crime should 
be provided with attorneys to defend them under the 
law, but the State provides for that. For a defen- 
dant too poor to employ an attorney, the State ap- 
points an attorney, and usually a good one. I don’t 
believe that it is the part of a newspaper to defend a 
person charged with murder. There may have been 
extenuating circumstances in this Leonard murder, 
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brt the fact is that the girl took the law into her own 
hands, and that.is against the law. There may be 
occasions when the individual has the right to take 
the law into his or her own hands, but not when 
there is a law to punish the wrong privately avenged. 
The Star makes too much of a heroine out of Miss 
Eberly, and it is doing it in a way that possibly may 
start half a dozen or more neurotic girls out with 
revolvers to shoot down their reluctant swains for 
Miss Eberly does not 
No jury would 
convict her, in spite of the law as written. This 


real or imaginary grievances. 
need a. fund, if her tale be true. 


being the case, it seems to me that the Star errs in 
taking up the matter and inflaming public sentiment 
upon a subject upon which it needs no inflammation 
It is just as reprehensible in a paper to 
try to influence justice favorably to a defendant as 


whatever. 


to try to influence it unfavorably to a defendant. The 
Star has tried and acquitted Miss Eberly already. 
Just so all the big papers of the city tried and con- 
victed the boodlers. The right principle of justice 
is that each defendant charged with crime shall be 
tried by a jury of peers selected so far as possible 
f-oma community untouched by passion or prejudice 
concerning the defendant, or the particular offense 
alleged against him. If it is right for newspapers to 
try and acquit Myrtle Eberly for killing Ed Leonard, 
then it was right for the newspapers to try and con- 
vict Charles Kratz and others. But the last propo- 
Therefore, the first 
proposition is a fallacy, disguise it as we may, under 
People who 
ccmmit crimes should be tried by the properly con- 
stituted courts. Neither 
co we want newspaper courts terrorizing judges and 


sition is simply intolerable. 
sentimental gush of various sorts. 
We don’t want lynch law. 
prosecuting attorneys by criticism and doping the 
public with special opinions favorable to one defen- 


I have all the 
sympathy in the world for the betrayed girl who 


dant and unfavorable to another. 


shoots her betrayer, but when the sympathy is manu- 
factured in gallons and pumped into the public by a 
newspaper, the chances are that it may have an ef- 
fect beyond the acquittal of this particular girl, that 
it may generate an epidemic of girls out gunning for 
young men for vengeance and incidental newspaper 
Mr. Nathan Frank, the chief owner 
of the Star, is a lawyer, one of the best in the city, 


glorification. 


in fact, and it is strange that in his legal capacity 
he does not see how in his newspaper capacity he is 
lreeding a sort of lawlessness which he is ready 
enough to condemn when mob opinion, however man- 
ufactured, influences or overrides the law against 
scme one. Mob law is not right even when it is 
It is not right even when it’s right, 
Mr. Frank should call off 


his newspaper campaign for Miss Eberly’s acquittal 


sympathy law. 
as in Miss Eberly’s case. 


—at least until the courts have acted in the matter. 
ab <b 

My Friend, Tom Kinney. 
Cot. Epwarp ButTLer is trying to prevent the clec- 
tion of Thomas E. Kinney to the State Senate. It 
would be a public misfortune if he should succeed, 
for, in despite of all that has been said and written 
against Mr. Kinney, the fact is that he is a fair and 
square, true blue man in every acceptation of the 
term. Tom Kinney never lied to anybody. He 
never forgot a friend. He uses no foul speech. He 
vas been in a scrap now and then, and he runs a sa- 
loon, but he’s a man of innate gentleness, a fine mod- 
esty and a demeanor generally that commands the 
respect and affection not only of “the boys,” but of 
the most solid citizens. He has been in the House 
of Delegates two terms, yet in the midst of corrup- 
tion he was not contaminated. Invariably he has 
been found ‘on the right side of public measures, and 
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wken he controlled the House and since he stood 
and stands as an upholder of Mayor Wells’ adminis- 
tration. Tom Kinney is a wise man, and a witty 
man. He is not illiterate by any means, for he has 
read and studied a great deal more than a great many 
people who think of him as a typical saloon keeper 
znd an election Indian. There is little that he doesn’t 
know about the city charter or the State Constitu- 
tion. He is a visible providence to the poor and 
the unfortunate of his ward or wards, and he has 
kept straight and made straight more young fellows 
going wrong than a dozen reformatories could have 
done. His life has had plenty of hard knocks as it 
vent along, yet Kinney is incorrigibly cheerful, and 
a believer in the best about everything and every- 
body. Independent in thought and action, he is also 
quick in both. His intelligence is, in fact, antici- 
pative. Tom Kinney is a friend worth suffering 
for, as he is willing ever to suffer for a friend. Por- 
trayed as he has been in black colors, misrepresented 
as he has been, the young man with eyes that look you 
through and with a nervous manner that makes your 
own nerves taut, never failed to make a friend of a 
man who met him, no matter if that man were a 
dilettante or a Della Cruscan. His personality catch- 
és and holds people. He is somewhat of a leader 
wherever you find him, and his opinion is never 
negligeable in any matter wherein he can be induced 
to give it. Thoroughly able to take care of himself, 
he has been known to cry over the troubles of others, 
and no call upon him is vain. Kinney is one of the 
few men in St. Louis who are worth knowing, for 
he is a personality instinct with character of the best 
sort. He is a knowledgeable man, too, with a posi- 
tive genius for getting at the heart of things. It 
vas Kinney who saved the public library election and 
passed the public library bills in the House of Dele- 
gates. It was Kinney who saved the charter amend- 
ment election. It was Kinney who did more than 
any working Democrat to elect Folk Circuit Attor- 
ney. It is Kinney to-day who represents the only 
check upon Butler’s power in the House of Dele- 
gates, and it is Kinney, whom Butler fears and 
w:shes to destroy, that represents the only obstacle 
to Butlerization of the Democratic City Central Com- 
mittee. Kinney is the sort of man that should be 
sent to the State Senate in place of some of the 
“rum-dums” the Democrats have been sending there. 
Hle would represent the city creditably all the time, 
and, I venture to predict, will be one of the leaders 
of the body from the day he takes his seat. I don’t 
care how or how often Kinney has been exploited in 
the papers, the fact is that he’s a young man of 
fice and intelligence, and a certain rough charm 
that has gathered around him a group of followers 
vho literally would die for him. Col. Butler makes 
a mistake in fighting Kinney, for Kinney will beat 
him. Kinney is the only ward leader in St. Louis 
with whom Butler has no influence. He is the only 
one not afraid of Butler, the only one Butler could 
rot down. Kinney is the coming protagonist of 
Butler in the struggle for control of the party in the 
wards, and nothing can stop him. He will go to the 
State Senate. He will make a good record there in 
the eyes of party men, business men and all sorts 
end conditions of men. He will go far in politics 
and in all things else, in my opinion, for he has the 
rarest virtue in the world—he is unselfish. He has 
aiways a thought for others before himself, and that’s 
why it is that his little saloon on Ninth street, be- 
tween Pine and Olive, is a rendezvous at various 
times for almost every man in St. Louis who amounts 
to anything, has ever done anything or expects to 
cdo anything, the man from the swell club and the 
man from the Levee, the writer, the artist, the doc- 
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tor, the lawyer, even, occasionally, the priest and 
the preacher. Tom Kinney’s no saint, mind you. 
Fut he’s a -man all the way through, and as smart 
as he is true. Col. Butler will not succeed in keep- 
ing Kinney out of the Senate. I am sure that Col. 
Butler will, some day, be sorry he tried to interfere 
with the advancement of Tom Kinney in the service 


ob hb 
The Anti-Trouser Club. 


Tue Anti-Trouser Club, which was recently or- 
ganized in London, seems to be making inroads in 
America, in favor of knickerbockers, but it is 
only the Adonises thus far, who appear anxious to 
cast off the pantaloons. The millions of men who 
are not possessed of the shapely calf are, naturally, 
deadly opposed to the departure, and will sell their 
lives dearly before they will submit to short pants. 
And in this they will have the support of nine-tenths 
of the women. Even in high society the reform 
does not appear popular, for when Mrs. Fish of New 
York recently ordered that all men attending her 
reception should appear in knickerbockers, there was 
The men wore the knicker- 


of the public. 


a great row kicked up. 
bockers but they did so under protest. 
hh . 
World’s Fair Business. 

Sr. Louts continues to be the best show town in 
the country. Blanche Bates is playing her tenth 
week in “The Darling of the Gods” at the Imperial, 
and hundreds of people are turned away nightly. 
There have been several three and four week “runs” 
at the Olympic and Century, with “standing room 
only” at every performance. The Columbia, Stan- 
dard, Havlin’s and the Grand Opera House are coin- 
ing money, and the two Louisianas, one at the Odeon 
and the other in Music Hall are popular and profita- 
ble. The World’s Fair certainly has not injured, 
but has phenomenally aided, the theartical business of 
the city. Other business has benefited as well, and, 
indeed, the whole city has picked up spirits wonder- 
fully in the last three or four weeks, since the Fair 
The earlier comers to the 
Those who are here now 


ixself began to catch on. 
Fair were not spenders. 
and those who are coming are people not afraid to 
scparate themselves from their cash. They are peo- 
ple who are not content to see the Fair, but want to 
get. around to see everything the city has to offer in 
the way of entertainment or interest. There is a 
better local feeling towards the Fair and its manage- 
ment manifest everywhere as a result of a general 
experience of improved business conditions. The 
Fair may not pay out anything to the stockholders in 
the enterprise, but the greater number of those who 
put money in it have already benefited in their busi- 
ness to an extent that makes them feel that even if 
they have lost their World’s Fair subscription, it 
was a first class investment. It should rejoice us 
ali that the World’s Fair knocker is disappearing 
fiom view. 


ab ob 


Tom Watson. 


Tom Watson may have a mighty slim chance of 
election to the Presidency on the Populist ticket, but 
he’s the best writer of all the candidates for that high 
office. He has a strong, nervous style. His sen- 
tences are pithy and picturesque. He has humor, 
too, and he can do the ultra rhetorical without burst- 
ing into fustian. His letter of acceptance is more 
aelightful reading than either Roosevelt’s or Par- 
ler’s. It has a charming, breezy freshness about it 
that is captivating. It is too bad that his health 
prevents his continuation of his speaking tour, for 
the country would have been regaled by it as by the 
talk of no other public man, save, probably, Mr, Bry- 





an or Sam Jones. ‘Tom Watson is really a fine, in- 
tellectual proposition, and far, very far from being 
the crank we think all Populists are. His “Life of 
Jefferson” is a charming work, and his “History of 
France” has characteristics that remind you in the 
reading of Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” | Watson 
is a student, and an original one at that. He is 
more literary even than Mr. Roosevelt, though he 
has not written one-tenth as many books or on one- 
fiftieth as many topics, Historian, orator, poet, hu- 
morist, agrarian, Watson’s is a multifarious indi- 
viduality, and one that should engage our attention 
much more deeply than it has. He is far and away 
beyond the late Ignatius Donnelly, who was for a 
long time Populism’s delight, with his odd novels, 
his queer poems, and his amazingly fantastic crypto- 
giammatic proof of the Baconian authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays. Watson is a striking, intensely 
American character, and the whole country should 


- hope and pray that his broken health may be repaired 


and that he may be spared to us through the cam- 
paign now’ in progress, and for many years after. 
With all their imperfections on their heads, men like 
Watson, and even Eugene Debs, are very useful in 
their political functions. They may be wrong, but 
they’re not all wrong. They represent hopes that 
some day will be realized, chastened by modification. 
They help to keep things balanced socially and po- 
litically, even as Mr. Bryan did in the days when so 
many people thought him an anarchist or a political 
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Young Edison’s Service. 
Ir seems that nothing short of the fame of an 
Edison will suffice to put the fake medical contri- 
vance peddlers, and there are thousands of them, out 
of the business. For this reason young Thomas A. 
Edison, Jr., did the public a good service when, for 
the munificent sum of $35 he branded a “fake vital- 
izer” with the family name. But for this it is doubt- 
fui whether a fraud order ever would have been is- 
sued against the company which exploited the appa- 
ratus. It’s too bad there are not more young Edi- 
sons, enough, at least, to have an interest in every 
quack cure-all scheme on the market. Then we 
might be able to see the finish of those wolves who 

are daily fleecing the ruralite and backwoodsman.. 

ah 

A Tip on the Fight. 
Tue Attell-Sullivan fight, which is scheduled for 
Thursday night at the West End Club, gives prom- 
ise of being the best battle between the little fellows 
ever seen in St. Louis. Each principal has an unus- 
ually large following of friends, and many of them, 
no doubt, would like to show their admiration by 
betting on the result. For these and the public in 
general, the Mirror has a bit of friendly advice to 
cffer, viz.: Go to the fight, keep your money in 

That’s all. 


madman. 


your pockets and make no bets. 
ee 
Wisconsin's Position, 

WILL Wisconsin go Democratic? This is the ques- 
tion one hears every day and on all sides since the 
Supreme Court of that State recently decided in fa- 
vor of the La Follette faction, the question as to the 
regularity of the factional tickets. It was quite a 
victory for the Wisconsin Governor, but it does not 
scem as if it will have much effect upon the result 
in November. The sympathy of the people outside 
of that State seems to be with the fighting Governor, 
because he is represented as being opposed by the 
wealth and influence of .corporations, but the voters 
of Wisconsin, to judge from press reports and state- 
ments of disinterested persons, do not seem to be 
with him. They regard him as a Czar in politics, a 
representative of the “rule or ruin” policy, and realize 
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that to secure a peaceful administration of affairs he 
rust be squelched. As to the Democrats, there is 
little to indicate that they have taken good advantage 
of the situation.. It would not be surprising if the 
people were to flock to the “Stalwart’s” standard, 
and thus hold the State in the Republican column. 
The influence of the Roosevelt-Fairbanks ticket is 
more than likely to outweigh all the grievances of 
tactional strife. 
ab be 
Republican City Ticket. 

A very good city ticket is that put up by the Re- 
publicans, a strong ticket in many ways. There are 
one or two weak spots in the list of candidates for 
Circuit Judge, and there is a bad flavor about the 
nomination of Public Administrator. The Mzrror 
believes that the Democratic ticket is better than the 
Republican ticket, and that notwithstanding some 
dissension in the ranks, the Democrats will win. Mr. 
l'olk will help to carry the local ticket, and Mr. 
Hawes knows how to squelch the feud in his party in 
three or four wards. Col. Butler will do his best to 
help the Republicans in some ways, but I don’t think 
that he will incline to asssist in the election of Mr. 
Arthur Sager as Circuit “Attorney. 
to be able to say, however, that in the event of a local 
Democratic defeat the city will not be turned over to 
Republican grafters. The Mrrror believes that all 
citizens should carefully study the nominations for the 
judgeships, and that, if they do, the Democratic 
nominees will be found far superior to the Republi- 


It is gratifying 


can. 


oh : 
Pull Him Of. 


Wuo the dickens is running for Congress on the 
Democratic ticket in the Twelfth District? Can any 
one tell his name, or where he comes from, or what 
ke looks like, or anything he ever did, or anything 
he ever said? There’s a vague rumor that he isn’t 
e:ough of a lawyer to hurt, and still another vague 
rumor that he isn’t an ethical lawyer. Such a can- 
didate for the most important congressional district 
in the State is a disgrace. He should be pulled off 
the ticket. He is an infinitely worse candidate than 
“Jim” Butler was ever suspected of being, even by 
the most virulent haters of Butler, Sr. 


ab ob 


Our Street Car Service. 


WHEN the National convention of street car men 
assembles here the latter part of this week they will 
see the best managed street railway systems in the 
United States. They will see the Transit Company 
and the Suburban handling World’s Fair crowds with 
a celerity and care for comfort unequalled in the his- 
tory of street railroading or in the history of great 
gatherings of people. The street car service of St. 
Louis has been about the best exhibit of metropoli- 
tanism that the city has made to the visitors from 
tle world at large. 

ote ofp 


Let’s Watch the School Board. 


You know, of course, that we have a Board of 
Education in St. Louis. You don’t? Well, we have, 
and it’s a most respectable board, non-partisan, mug- 
wumpish to a degree, and all that. You never read 
anything about the Board of Education in the papers. 
The Board is so respectable that the papers pay no 
zitention to it. Board that the 
papers wouldn’t dare to suspect the possibility of a 
scandal, and where there are no scandals the press 
has no interest. And so the public doesn’t know 
what good work the Board is doing. The public 
doesn’t know. even that the Board has had a couple 
of small scandals on its hands in the building depart- 


It’s such a reform 
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ment and others. The public doesn’t know the name 


of the Board members. Not one man out of five 
hundred whom you meet on the street could tell the 
number of members composing the Board or - the 
names of five members. It is wonderful how com- 
pletely lost is our Board of Education, how ignorant 
the public is of its vast undertakings, how dead is 
the interest in an institution that is making the St. 
Louisans of the future, that is spending millions of 
dollars a year, that has a small army of employes. 
“°Tis true, tis pity; pity tis, tis true.” But I dis- 
covered the Board of Education this week through 
<n anonymous note from a school teacher calling my 


attention to the fact that the Board gave the teachers: 


and children a holiday on Thursday of last week, in 
honor of German day at the World’s Fair, but failed 
to grant a holiday last Tuesday in honor of Missouri 
Day. Too many holidays are not good for children 
or teachers, but if holidays are to be granted at all, 
it seems to me that they should be given in honor of 
events or localities autocthonous to America. It 
were better to give the children a Missouri holiday 
than a German holiday. There are several persons 
or German antecedents on the Board of Education. 
Are there no Missourians? Let us begin to look af- 
ter this supremely respectable School Board of ours. 
If it is doing such foolishments as referred to in the 
matter of holidays, who knows what else it may be 
doing that is worse than “foolishments?” It doesn’t 
ao to let any public body “gang its own gait” as we 
have allowed the Board of Education to go. It 
might be well for the press to discover the institu- 
tion and look up its proceedings. No body of men 
can be so good that they should. be allowed to con- 
duct public affairs without being watched. Even 
eminent reformers are not to be trusted too implicit- 
lv. I believe the Board of Education elected a Pres- 
ident the other evening. There hasn’t been a line in 
any paper about the candidates for the office or any 
issue in the election. 
coming off. A good man won, but the incident 
proves that the Board of Education be looked after by 
the papers, not only that possible mistakes or worse 
may be discovered, but that the public may be in- 


No one knew the election was 
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formed as to what excellent men there are in the 
Board and the excellent work they are doing. I am 
thankful to the school teacher whose little note about 
the oddity of granting special school holidays re- 
called the Board to my attention. 


ale ob 
Our Next Mayor. 


As THE city election goes in November next we 
shall be guided in our estimate of the chances for 
either of the great parties capturing the 
and other city offices in the election next April. There 
is talk among the Democrats of nominating Festus 
J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
general hustler and all around good fellow. The 
Republicans are talking of nominating “Tom” Nied- 
ringhaus, one of the most popular business men in 
the city. There are other “possibilities,” of course, 
but these gentlemen have the call in the political gos- 
sip now. 


Mayoralty 


ee ol 
Russia Wakes Up. 


Russia has at last woke up. At least, the news 
from Manchuria indicates that they have taken a new 
tack in the war, and are sailing into the Japs with a 
Getermination to take and keep the offensive. The 
situation in the vicinity of Mukden does not appear 
to be very favorable to the Mikado’s troops. The 
japanese armies are strung out for a distance of fifty 
miles or more, and conditions are favorable to the 
latest move General Kuropatkin has made. Should 
the Russians be successful toward the south, in which 
direction they are moving in force against the Japa- 
nese, they may be able to proceed to the relief of 
Port Arthur. General Kuropatkin has been greatly 
reinforced since his retirement to Mukden, and has 
sufficient troops to make a determined advance. <A 
general engagement is likely to result, and unless the 
Japanese can draw in their scattered forces to the 
threatened point, there is prospect at last of Russian 
victory. There is evidence that the strain is begin- 
ning to tell on Japan, since she has recently found it 
necessary to withdraw some of the troops engaged in 
the siege of Port Arthur, for service before Mukden. 


A Poet on the World’s Fair 


Response of Ernest McGaffey to Address 
of Charles W. Knapp at Press Building, 
Chicago Day, October 8, 1904. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
T would hardly seem necessary to add a word 
| to what has already been uttered. But 
in walking through these © avenues’. of 
edifices this 


the work of the 


magnificent morning, and 


artisan and 


viewing 
laborer, which 
has been so nobly done, a thought has ‘suggested itself 
that we are’in danger of forgetting the dreamer who 
has made all their endeavor possible; that some 
word should be said for him. , 

In what men call imagination rests the hope of 
the world. The brain is the sovereign of the hand; 
and by the vigils of the mind the loftiest heights are 
reached. In all great enterprises the dreamer is 
the pioneer who has led the way. 

Some thoughts are inspired. 


And some dreams take on the vesture of 


Some words make 
history. 


immortality. More than to any other cause the 


[.ouisiana Purchase Exposition is due to the genius, 
the energy and the dreams of David R. Francis. For 
as thought precedes action, and impulse comes be- 
fore accomplishment, so this marvel at the gateway 
of a new century first found its inspiration in a 
aream. 

And rightly so. 
ihe commencement of it all? Were not the dreams of 
L’e Soto, LaSalle, De Tonty, Marquette, Joliet and 
cther valiant souls the seed from which eventualiy 
sprang up this city in the forest itself, the beginning 
and the ending of a dream? 

Back of DeSoto stands Columbus, himself the 
most daring dreamer of the ages; and back of all gal- 
lant deeds are the dreams which gave them birth. 
Be sure that however practical may seem the pro- 
gress and final triumph of this Exposition, a dream 
has brought it forth. 


Was not a dream of empire 


A dream of acknowledgment 
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to those rare spirits who pierced the wilderness, their 
rifles the sole means of subsistence, their faith for a 
compass, the stars their guiding torches, and the sky 
their only roof-tree. A dream of pictures to be painted 
whose colors should be remembered always in the 
hearts of men. A dream of beauty and strength which 
stands distant and virile as a bronze gladiator, carved 
into the centuries, and not to be forgotten. 

In its truest sense this Exposition is epic and 
dramatic. The mere prose of it will come to lie 
neglected on the dusty shelves of statisticians, but its 
poetry will be a priceless legacy to generations that 
will follow. And thus there is one light which may 
not fade from the windows of Time—one glint to il- 
luminate the flight of the dying years—that gleam 
which lives in fancy and in memory. 

In days to come these hills shall again resume 
Where stately 

Where music 


living green. 


their draperies of 
buildings rose the grass will grow. 
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clashed the silences of dawn will brood. And vio- 
lets spring where now the bare and lifeless soil is 
trodden under foot. And in sylvan spaces clois- 
tered from the town your children’s children shall 
wander where no vestige of this scene remains, save 
some isolated structure that tells of former greatness. 
And when this vision of magic departs; when the 
ivory towers have vanished, and the sound of flow- 
ing waters has been stilled, there will exist with us 
yet the recollection of it all. And so at the end the 
most enduring fabric known to man is woven of the 
warp and woof of dreams, ‘The canvas of the great 
painters will crumble, the curves of noble statuary 
be ground into dust by Time, and all this pageantry 
of art and commerce disappear. But memory will 
keep a record of these days as a woman will treas- 
ure old love letters, and in the last analysis the height 
and breadth, the depth and scope, of this splendid 
achievement shall be measured by a dream 


The Slaughtering Surgeons J 


a 


BOUT three years ago the Mirror published an 
A editorial captioned as above, concerning the 
extra-readiness of surgeons to resort to the 

The editor rep- 


towards 


knife in attempts to cure disease. 
rehended the tendency of the 

slxughter and the further tendency of every physician 
There arose a loud chorus of 


surgeons 


to take up surgery. 
dissent from the Mrrror’s position upon the part of 
the physicians and surgeons, but the article was quite 
generally approved by old practitioners of medicine 
who thought the knife killed more than it cured. 
The surgical carnival, however, has continued una- 
bated, and nowadays no one is a citizen seemingly 
until he has been operated on for something, while 
we continue to hear enthusiastic descriptions of bril- 
liantly successful operations of which the subject 
died. That there is a reaction against the slaughter- 
ing surgeon is shown by the occasional protests of 
medical men and articles in the medical press. One 
of: the latest comes from a Dr. Heatherly, of Wan- 
gamie, in New Zealand, which appears under the 
title, “The Lust for Operation.” It is in the form 
o: an address to the annual meeting of the New 
Zealand branch of the British Medical Association. 
As may be gathered from the title, Dr, Hatherley 
is no believer in surgical operations, except when 
they are absolutely necessary, and strongly holds the 
view that surgeons often use the knife when the cir- 
cumstances of the case do not call for such a pro- 
cedure. In fact, the writer feels confident that op- 
erations are frequently performed for the mere “love 
of the thing,” and he also opines that this practice 
is on the increase. The “lust”’—which word he uses 
advisedly—for operation becomes an-obsession, which 
so holds those possessed of it in its grip that they 
will go to almost any lengths to satisfy their craving. 
Dr. Hatherley instances the operation for appen- 
dicitis as a conspicuous example of this “lust for 
operation.” He points out that the leading English 
text-books on surgery state almost unanimously that 
a large proportion of cases go on to recovery without 
surgical interference, sometimes even when there is 
evidence of grave local mischief. This statement agrees 
with the results of his experience. The operation 


for the relief of floating kidney and the removal of 


g By W. M. R. 


the tonsils and of adenoid growths are also condemned 
py Dr. Hatherley, as in a large proportion of cases 
unnecessary. 

The speaker implied that there was a commercial 
as well as a professional aspect of the operating 
c12ze, as in a great many diseases it is infinitely more 


remunerative to operate than not to operate. He 
likewise took a tilt at the size of the fees charged for 
present day operations, especially for such compara- 
tively simple operations as those for removing tonsils 
and postnasal growths. Dr, Hatherley concludes 
Ly advancing the argument that a good surgeon is 
not always an expert operator, and, conversely, a 
brilliant operator is not necessarily a sound surgeon, 
and thinks that the preservation of a limb demands 
a higher order of skill than the amputation thereof. 

The Medical Record, of New Yotk, commenting 
upon the New Zealander’s remarks, says that “not a 
few voices in other parts of the world than New 
Zealand have been raised in protest against the in- 
creasing resort to operative measures, and it has been 
often questioned whether the resource to the knife 
kas not been carried to excess. At any rate, the 
fact is too evident to admit of any denial that this 
is the age of the operating surgeon. Perhaps ere 
long the wheel will turn and we shall revert to a 
more conservative treatment.” ~« All of which is high- 
ly conservative, but not promising for a decline in 
slaughterous surgery. The doctor who operates with 
the knife makes more money, and makes it quicker 
and in larger sums than does his brother who hesi- 
tates to use the knife. If the patient gets weil he 
feels more grateful after an operation than if he had 
enly recovered on medicine, while if the patient dies 
his relatives and friends cannot confute the surgeon 
who says they can’t prove that the patient would not 
have died without the operation. “The lust for op- 
eration” is the result of a commercializing of the 
medical profession. It is only a phase of auri sacra 
fames, but it is the bloodiest of blood money for 
which the commercialized surgeon thirsts in these 
days all over the world. 


A Railroad Wreck Epidemic 


Cures and Causes Considered 


HE railroad wreck of last Monday in. which 

many Missouri excursionists to the World’s 

Fair lost their lives renews interest in the 
question whether something cannot be done to put 
an end to the killing of passengers. Surely, in view 
of the fact that the railroad wrecks are most numer- 
cus in times when the roads make the greatest efforts 
tc accommodate increased travel, it must be patent 
that the cause of the wrecks is due to conditions out 
of the ordinary in train operation, to the strain which 
under new conditions unnerves employes, to the en- 
Geavor to do increased business without increased 
facilities and added precautions for the minimizing 
ot danger. Of course there is no way of pro- 
viding against accidents and casualties altogether, 
but there must be a way of diminishing the terrible 
fatality roll of the railroads each year. Doubtless 
the roads are doing the best they can in the matter 
of taking precautions against accidents, but that best 
must be reckoned very poor and small when we read 
the record’ of disaster and death on the rail. 

Since July Ist, we read in a recent summary of 
this subject, there were 240 lives lost in railroad 
wrecks, not counting minor casualties passed over 
as a matter of daily occurrence. In July 60 persons 
were killed in three conspicuous accidents and in 
August 100 lives were lost by the collapse of a rail- 
1oad bridge at Eden, Colo. Since then scarcely a 


day has passed on which an accident of some kind 
cid not occur on one of the railroads of the United 
States. On September 24th nearly seventy persons 
were killed in a head-on collision near Newmarket, 
Tenn. Now comes the Missouri disaster of October 
10th, caused, like the one near Newmarket, by failure 
or neglect of the engineer or conductor or both to 
obey orders in the matter of sidetracking other 
trains in order to let specials go by. These wrecks 
are occurring daily in all parts of the country, on 
the oldest as on the newest roads. Their frequency 
has suggested the theory that wrecks like diseases 
and crime sometimes become epidemic. This theory 
is interesting but not to be called in the least com- 
forting, for if they be epidemic they should be 
stopped, as other epidemics have been checked or 
stamped out. 

Newspapers everywhere are taking up the sub- 
ject and discussing it for the most part rather tem- 
perately. The unanimous conclusion seems to be 
that “with the growth in traffic and the increased 
income of the railways the plea made a generation 
ago of poverty on the part of the railway corpora- 
tions and hasty construction ‘to open up the coun- 
try’ is obsolete. There is no excuse to-day for im- 
provised construction or flimsy rolling-stock, and the 
public may well challenge the policy of distributing 
enormous sums in dividends while maintaining a 
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single-track line and running trains in opposite di- 
rections over the same rails.” The day of the single 
track road would seem to be nearly done. This 
must be the case if the people through their law- 
makers take action against the roads that will be 
suggested by the statistics which show, according to 
the Baltimore American “that more persons were 
killed and wounded last year on the railroads of the 
United States than have been killed and wounded 
up to the present time in the war between Russia 
and Japan.” It will not do to philosophize upon 
the subject as does the Pall Mall Gazette in attrib- 
uting the chief cause of this country’s large record 
of casualties to “the hasty and imperfect construction 
of the lines, the makeshift arrangements for saving 
time, and the general rush of strenuous life.” The 
New York Herald gives the latest figures in regard 
to railroad casualties, and then discusses the various 
phases of the subject. That’ paper says: “There 
were more than 86,000 casualties, including nearly 
10,000 deaths, upon our lines in the latest fiscal year 
for which the completed figures have been compiled 
by the authorities. In the latest corresponding year 
only six passengers were killed in the whole of the 
United Kingdom by accidents to trains. The casual- 
ties to passengers, employes, and all other persons 
on the railways of the United States in recent fiscal 
years (ending June 30) have been as follows: 


Year Killed. Injured. 
i) PT Re err 33,748 
VERO. Wears Rees aetna ee 38,687 
COGF ke bok ee, Se Ae ewes 6,437 36,731 
TRO. ide ees Ce eee 6,859 40,882 
IONS 0 ead be, See ee ee re 7,123 44,620 
CL eee er ee een ey: 50,320 
SOOO gee ee a ge waeta .. 8,455 53,339 
WORD oa kak diane hesie veo a. ee 64,662 
1068 ecdce. Satie ee arate rere 9,840 76,553 


It is agreed by all persons conversant with the 
subject that the chief cause of the great fatality in 
railroad wrecks is found in the weak construction 
of passenger cars. Nearly every wreck tells the 
sume old story of deaths in the day-coaches, while 
the occupants of the Pullman-cars escaped unhurt. 
This is explained by the fact that the Pullman-car 
is heavier and more substantially constructed, and 
it is almost impossible to crush or telescope it. “If 
passengers are safe in cars built this way,” asks the 
Baltimore Sun, “why are not all passenger-cars built 
as strong as the sleepers? The only possible reasons 
why they are not so built are the additional cost and 
the greater weight and consequent increase of ex- 
pense in motive power.” The natural query is why 
should this additional cost be set up as an excuse 
or justification of such an appalling loss of life as 
is recorded every year in the recital of railroad 
wrecks? Surely in times of prosperity all the profits 
of the-roads should not go into dividends. Some 
of it, more of it than has hitherto been the case, 
should be put into betterments that would protect 
Furthermore, jit were well if, as a re- 
sult of the numerous investigations, some one were 
found responsible and duly punished for the fatal- 
ities. But in this country no one is punished for a 
vailroad wreck. The railroad lawyers “get busy” 
as soon as the dead are piled up and the injured 
teken away and proceed to operate with the cash 
beok. The cash solatium seems to wipe out every- 
thing, but the cash solatium is usually very small. 
It is wonderful how cheaply the roads get off in the 
matter of damages in the case of even the greatest 
accidents. Perhaps it is this ease with which victims 
cr the friends and relatives of victims of railroad 
wrecks are solaced, which accounts for the fact that 
the States do not enforce more rigid rules regarding 
the construction of tracks, the building of cars, the 


human life. 


The Mirror 


formation of schedules, etc. The people who are 
paid off for death or injury do not.see to it that 
disasters are properly probed. That’s why investi- 
gations don’t investigate. That’s why there are not 
more laws on the statute books to prevent accidents. 


‘The New York Herald says, “the satirical suggestion 


Love’s Geography 


BY JOHN ALAN WYETH 


Y kingdom is my sweetheart’s face, 
M And these the boundaries I trace: 

Northward her forehead fair; 
Beyond, a wilderness of auburn hair; 
A rosy cheek to east and west; 

Her ‘little mouth 

The sunny south. 
It is the south that I love best, 


Her eyes, two crystal lakes, 
Rippling with light, 
Caught from the sun by day, 
The stars by night. 
Her dimples in 
Her cheeks and chin 
Are snares which Love hath set, 
And I have fallen in. 
From Harper’s Magazine. 


College-Bred Wives 
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an audience of young men the other day, is 
reported to have warned them against falling 
in love with women of literary tendencies, and to have 
wound up his’ fervent admonitions by _ saying, 
“Heaven help the man who marries a college bred 


A WESTERN college professor, in lecturing to 


woman.” 
Whether the professor spoke from theory or ex- 
perience is not stated. He may suffer from dys- 


pepsia as a result of marrying a wife who takes a 
deeper heart interest in the classics than she does in 
the cook book, or he may merely be one of those 
prejudiced individuals whose imaginations conjure 
up bogies whenever you mention woman and educa- 
tion on the same day, but, in any event, the sub- 
ject is of great interest to every one. 

Many of us have daughters whom we are making 
sacrifices to educate under the belief that we are 
thereby adding to the sweetness and light of life. If, 
instead of this, we are disqualifying the girl as a 
matrimonial partner and bringing sorrow on some 
innocent young man who may marry her, we want 
to know it in time to snatch her away from school 
and prevent the catastrophe. No one can deny there 
is altogether too much domestic discord in the world, 
but it is a brand new theory that it is the result of 
the wife having too much sense. Most of us had 
thought that it was the lack of sense, and not the 
preponderance of it, that led silly women into ways 
that end in the divorce court. 

Nothing has died a harder or more lingering 
cvath than the old idea that ignorance is bliss, as far 
as women are concerned, anyway. We feel that it is 
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that accidents might be prevented by making.a di- 
rector ride on every locomotive is not practicable, 
but it is practicable to institute more rigid investiga- 
tions into the causes of these disasters and to inflict 
those 
them. England’s comparative immunity is in large 
measure due to the fact that the Board of Trade 
will prosecute and secure the imprisonment of the 


adequate punishment upon responsible for 


guilty person, whether he be an engine-driver or a 
director.” 

In consideration of the proof that in most acci- 
dents the great loss of life is confined to the inmates 
of the flimsy day-coaches, which collapse like egg- 
shells, while the heavier sleeping or parlor-cars with- 
stand the shock and are not even derailed, is it not 
time to insist upon more substantial cars for all 
Passengers and to institute a rigid inspection which 
will eliminate those that have become old and rotten? 
One theory advanced recently to explain railroad 
wrecks, which seemed avoidable by the taking of or- 
dinary precautions, is that the engine-driver died at 
his post just before the accident occurred. This ex- 


cuse is convenient, but it is becoming too frequent. 


Undoubtedly engineers have died in their cabs of 
heart disease, apoplexy, etc., but even if more of 
trem died that way is it not all the more reasonable 
that there should be two men within reach of the 
throttle and both acquainted with the running orders? 
The increasing number of fatal accidents has ex- 
cited public feeling, and certainly legislative meas- 
ures will be taken to check this revel of death on 
the rail. 


DB Lb 
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cur duty to prepare a boy for the battle of life by 
arming him with knowledge of all the difficulties he 
is liable to meet. We think the best way to safe- 
guard a girl’s innocence is by keeping her in abso- 
lite ignorance of the dangers she is bound to en- 
counter. We teach our boys how to earn money 
and protect their property, but our idea of kindness 
to a woman is to keep her in ignorance of all the 
practical affairs of life, so that she is the victim of 
anybody unscrupulous enough to take advantage of 
her lack of knowledge of business. Common _ ob- 
servation shows that it is woman’s ignorance that 
snells continual disaster for herself and other people, 
biit we continue to hold to the cherished belief that 
it is for her happiness and good not to know things. 

Yet it was woman who earliest craved knowledge 
and risked everything to gain it. It was Eve, not 
Adam, who took the first bite of the apple. 

So far as a college education for girls is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that it admits of exactly the 
same arguments, pro and con, that the question of a 
college education for boys does. First, the indi- 
vidual’s desire for it, secondly the parents’ ability to 
atford it, and lastly, the career that the individual, 
whether boy or girl, means to follow. If I had a 
son who was naturally studious and desired to be a 
doctor, or a preacher, or a lawyer, or follow any 
learned profession, I should certainly send him to 
the best university I could find. If he had no taste 
for books and never read anything in the papers but 
the sporting columns, and I ascertained that he had 
traded all the other boys in the neighborhood out of 
their jackknives and white rabbits I should waste no 
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money on sending him to college. Just as soon as 
lic was through the high school I should put him in 
a store or office were in the next four or five years 
he would be grounded in commercial knowledge in- 
stead of football, and learn the vital details of busi- 
ness instead of a college yell. 

If I had a daughter I should let her looks decide 
the college question for her. If she was ugly and 
unattractive, I would move heaven and earth to give 
her something to offset her lack of beauty, and at 
least provide her with the way of making a living for 
herself. If she was a dimpled darling, with rose 
leaf skin and melting blue eyes, on the contrary, I 
would know that matrimony and not the higher 
mathematics was her predestined career, and I should 
be careful not to circumvent nature by making her 
a blue stocking, 

For, in considering this question, it is well to bear 
in mind that for a girl to be highly educated—and 
for the dreadful fact to be known—is about the heav- 
iest matrimonial handicap that can be put upon her. 
There are several reasons for this. One is that in 
this country our young men are not, as a class, col- 
lege bred. They go to work and not to school, and 
this produces a curious condition of affairs that the 
college bred woman has to face. As a_ general 
thing the man who can support her, can’t entertain 
her, and the man who can entertain her can’t support 
her. Nor does the average business man desire to 
marry a highly educated woman. He wants a jolly 
girl whose tastes are in the same key as his own, 
whose grammar is not a standing reproach to his, 
and who prefers “Bedelia” and “Hiawatha” to “Tann- 
hauser” and symphony concerts. 

Nor is the college bred girl particularly sought 
after as a wife by the college bred man. Half the 
extremely clever men you know are married to wom- 
en so dull and stupid it keeps you wondering how 
they ever came to do it. There are exceptions to 
all rules, of course, but if mothers and fathers are 
bent on keeping their daughters hanging on the par- 
ent stem they can take no method that is so likely to 
achieve this result as by sending them to college. 
Statisticians are trying to prove that the higher edu- 
cation for women disinclines them towards matri- 
mony, but this is nonsense. The real reason that 
college bred women so seldom marry is because they 
so seldom get the chance, 

There is also another and a pathetic phase to the 
question of a college education for girls. If the 
college bred woman marries a man who has spent 
ail his life in business and who has not had the op- 
portunity for the wide culture she has she must al- 
ways be to a _ large lonely. She has 
thoughts he cannot follow; her mind browses in pas- 
tures he cannot enter; life means things to her it can 
No matter how good and kind 


extent 


never mean to him. 
he is, or how fond she is of him, there is always just 
that lack. She goes through life intellectually 
starved, and she knows that it would be better and 
happier for them both if they were on the same men- 
tal plane. 

Do not think, though, that I oppose college edu- 
cation for women. Far from it. It may be a good 
thing for a pretty girl. 


It undoubtedly lessens a 


For an ugly one it is an 
absolute necessity, girl’s 
chances in getting married, but if she does find a man 
with sense and courage enough to escort her to the 
aitar I am convinced that she is better fitted to make 
him a good wife than the girl whose mind and char- 
acter have not been disciplined by thought and study. 
If I were a girl and heaven had blessed me with a 
passable nose, and a good complexion, and a knowl- 
edge of how to dance the two-step, I shouldn’t go to 
college, because I should prefer a husband to a di- 


The Mirror 


ploma, but if I were a man I should choose a college 
bred woman for a wife every time. That sounds 
contradictory, but it is the two points of view of the 


question. 


Other things being equal, the chances are that the 


educated woman will be a better housekeeper and 
manager. If the lack of knowledge of books predi- 
cated a knowledge of domestic affairs there would 
be some reason to make a mad rush for girls who 
have never read anything but Marie Corelli and the 
But it doesn’t. Some of the worst house- 


keepers in the world are women who are just as ig- 


Duchess. 


Che Conservative 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


‘i twenty, as you proudly stood 
A And read your thesis, “Brotherhood,” 
If I remember right, you saw 
The fatuous faults of social law.. 


At twenty-five you braved the storm 
= And dug the trenches of Reform, 

Stung by some gadfly in your breast 

Which would not let your spirit rest. 


At thirty-five you made a pause 

To sum the columns of The Cause; 
You noted, with unwilling eye, 

The heedless world had passed you by. 


At forty you had always known 
Man owes a duty to His Own. 
Man’s life is as man’s life is made; 
The game is fair, if fairly played. 


At fifty, after years of stress 

You bore ‘the banner of Success. 

All men have virtues, all have sins, 
And God is with the man who wins, 


At sixty, from your captured heights 
You fly the flag of Vested Rights, 
Bounded by bonds collectable, 
And _ hopelessly respectable! 

The Saturday Evening Post. 


norant of cooking as they are of Greek, and who 
can no more ‘add up a butcher’s bill than they can do 
It is ignorance in every line 
that is at the bottom of failure. The woman who 
understands chemistry is not liable to accept the luck 
theory about her bread turning out light or heavy. 
The woman who has mastered the science of mathe- 
niatics is going to know enough to grapple with the 
household expense. . And after she has studied the 
germ theory you may depend upon her not letting her 
family be poisoned by defective drainage, or her baby 
Le slain by the bacteria in a sour milk bottle. 

The educated woman is also more apt to be reas- 
onable than the uneducated. The only absolutely 
hopeless people are those who are so narrow and so 
prejudiced that they can never see any side of a 
question but their own. This is the peculiar province 
of ignorance, and especially of feminine ignorance. 
That sort of a woman’s town, though it is only Bird 
Center, is the biggest place on earth, and its ways 
the only proper ways. 

Her religion is the only true faith. Her political 
party the only patriots. To try to change her is like 
beating yourself up against a stone wall. Now, the 
only way to keep believing that Bird Center is the 
metropolis of the universe is never to get outside of 
it. The educated woman has broken down the walls 
that shut her off in her own particular Bird Center, 
and her views are as_ liberal and broad as the horizon 


a problem in geometry. 


her eyes scan. 

In marrying a highly educated woman a man 
also casts an anchor to windward, and comes as near 
as he may to taking out an accident policy against 
those evil days of matrimony that are sure to come 
when the flush:of youth and beauty are dead on a 
woman’s cheeks and the gold in her hair has turned 
to ashes. Too many women, who had only their 
personal charms to recommend them, -~have nothing 
left when that is gone, but the educated woman can 
never be less than interesting, and if it was the 
beauty of her mind and soul that charmed a man in 
the first place he may count on all succeeding years 
adding to the delights of her companionship. 

In spite of the learned professor’s warning the 
educated woman is the preferred risk in matrimony 
for a man. As for the risk the woman runs of not 
getting a husband by going to college, that is, as 
Mr. Kipling would say, “another story.” 
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The Man and the Woman v7] 
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HE man came whistling up the stairs, and the 

woman, hearing him, was conscious of a little 

quickening thrill of the pulses and of an al- 
most imperceptible trembling of the hand, as_ she 
closed the lid of the rouge-pot and pushed it out 
of sight behind the litter of glass and silver on the 
dressing-table. 

“You are earlier than -usual this evening, Jim,” 
she said, as the man came in and, with a careless 
“Hello! Dressing, are you, Amy?” threw off his coat 
and, whistling his way out to the bathroom, turned 
on the taps and set the water gushing noisily. 

“You don’t mind if I take off my coat in here, 
do you?—it‘s so wretchedly close,” he remarked, with 
the easy confidence of one who knows that he is 
treading upon privileged ground, as he came back 





By T. W. Hanshew 


into the room and stretched himself upon a sofa close 
to where the woman stood. 

“What an idea!” she answered, smiling at him 
over the curve of her shoulder as before and going 
calmly on with the work of arranging her abundant 
hair. “Surely a man may have a little respite from 
the rigid dicta of Mrs. Grundy in his wife’s room. 
You know I am not ridiculously exacting in such 
small matters, Jim.” 

“Yes, I do know,’ 
to Bella Armitage only the other day, you are one 
ot the most even-tempered women living.” 

“She is back in town again, then?” 

“Who?—Bella? Oh, yes; she returned from 
Europe six weeks ago yesterday. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“No,” replied the woman, with a curious tighten- 


* he admitted. “I was saying 
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An Extraordinary Purchase! 


Carhart & Co.’s Celebrated 


Tailor-Made Clothing 


Nugent’s bought their entire surplus stock at 45 cents on the dollar, and it is now on sale. Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’ 
Stylish Suits and Overcoats— the best that’s made — offered at the very first of the new season at end-of-the- 
season prices. See the garments displayed in our show windows, then come to our third floor for a closer inspection. All 
styles; all sizes; and enough for all comers. Whatever you do, don’t miss this great sale if you need clothing. 


$40,000.00 worth of Hackett, 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











ing of the lips. “I have scarcely seen you for more 
than five minutes at a time—unless one counts our 
breakfasting and dining together—for quite that 
period, Jim. You have been busy, of course.” 

“Yes, deucedly busy. But, I say! Where did you 
get all the flowers? The room is quite filled with 
them.” 

“Oh, a little bird brought them to me. 
you like to know his name?” 


She looked over at him—half yearningly, half ex- 


Wouldn’t 


pectantly. 

“T know it already—or I shall when he sends 
in his bill,” he replied, with the easy good-humor of 
indifference and the carelessness of confidence. “Sort 
of new fad this, isn’t it—to have your room filled 
with roses? Shall I leave a standing order for them 
at Budleigh’s in the morning? Or perhaps you’d bet- 
ter let one of the servants do that, when I come to 
think of it. I’m such a fellow for forgetting.” 

“Yes,” she concurred, with a dreary sort of 
smile. “You do forget, Jim—often. Never mind 
about the flowers; it is only a passing fancy—just 
for to-night. I thought, when you saw this room full 
of them—and the dining-room, too——” 

“My dear girl, I didn’t look into the dining-room,” 
he interrupted. “Why in the world should 1? What's 
up? Are you giving an entertainment to-night?” 

“No.” 

“I’m glad of that. It would have been no end 
of a bore if you had. Don’t mind my sitting here 
while my bath is drawing, do you?” 

“Not in the least. Do you like my hair done 
in this way, Jim?” 

“T don’t know; yes—I think so. Is it any differ- 
ent from the usual way?” 

“Entirely. Don’t you remember? It is the way I 
wore it five years ago—when we were first married.” 

“Five years? Aren’t you a little out in your reck- 
oning? Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly. Why? Aren’t you?” 

“I? Oh, I’m never sure of anything, you know. 
Only—five years! Great Scott! It seems like twenty- 
five, doesn’t it? Seems as though we’d never been any- 
thing but married, for that matter.” 

“Yes,” she said, with another dreary smile. “It 
seems just like it, just like it. But you haven’t told 
me yet how you like my hair done in this way.” 

“Oh, I like it well enough; only—it’s a trifle 
young for you, isn’t it? When a woman gets to, be 
thirty——” 


“Mrs. Armitage is over thirty and she wears hers 
like this.” 

“Very likely. 
Armitage. 


But I wasn’t talking about Mrs. 
You can’t be in a very good humor this 
evening, Amy. That’s the first time in my life I 
ever heard you speak sneeringly of anybody. And 
I say! For goodness’ sake, my dear girl, do take 
¢hat dreadful red stuff off your cheeks. When in 
the world did you begin to paint?” 

“Oh, about a month ago—or maybe six weeks. 
Don’t you remember saying after—after the child 
was born—and died—that you thought the most at- 
tractive thing a woman can possess is a good com- 
plexion?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t mean an artificial one. There’s 
all the world of difference.” 

“Yes, I suppose there is. 
off, then?” 

“Well, I should if I were you. It is certainly not 
attractive.” 

She wiped away the offending color, and _ then, 


Shall I wipe the color 


going to the wardrobe, took down an evening toi- 
lette and insinuated herself into the maze and mys- 
tery of it. “Do you like this gown, Jim?” 

“Yes, I think so. It’s rather pretty.” 

“You know Mrs. Armitage wore one just like 
it at the opera a week ago.” 

“How could you know: that? You said I never 
told you she had returned.” 

“Nor did you. Mme. Arrfarilt told me—her dress- 
maker, you know. She made this gown, too. — 

“But, Jim, have a cigar; you don’t look com- 
fortable or natural without one.” 

“What, in here?” 

“Yes, certainly; I don’t mind. 
And—Jim !” 


I rather like 
the smell, in fact. 
“Yes?” 
‘Here’s something I bought for you to-day. I 
It’s just a little thing 
to hang on your watch-chain. And there’s a picture 


thought you would like it. 


—of me—inside.” 

“Oh, thanks very much. But what made you 
think of buying things for me?—and to-day at that? 
It isn’t my birthday.” 

“IT know that it isn’t. It’s—it’s—Jim, don’t you 
remember the date? It is the roth of December—the 
anniversary of our wedding-day.” 

“The dickens it is! Why in the world didn’t you 
remind me of it at breakfast, so I could give you 
a check to buy yourself something?” 





“T didn’t want to ‘buy myself something,’ Jim. 
And I don’t want a check, thank you. 
money than I can spend as it is. You are gener- 
osity itself where money is concerned, and I have 


I have more 


everything that heart could wish for—of that sort.” 

“Got a cold, Amy?” 

“No. Why?” . 

“Nothing, only that I thought your voice sounded 
a bit husky, that’s all. Better. wrap yourself up 
warmly if you are going out this evening.” 

“T am not going out, Jim. What made you think 
that I was?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know exactly; only that I thought 
from seeing all your jewels laid out and you in a 
low-necked gown—Jupiter! I’m forgetting all about 
that bath, and it will be brimming full if it’s not 
What’s the time? Six-thirty? And I’ve 


got to shave and dress all inside of three-quarters 


looked to. 


of an hour.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter; you need not hurry,” she said. 
“Dinner will be a little later than usual to-night, 
Jim. I ordered it from the caterer who furnished 
our wedding supper, and I thought that if just we 


” 





two might sit down to it alone 

“My dear girl; it’s impossible; I’m dining out this 
evening. I’m awfully sorry, of course, but it’s an 
engagement I made over a week ago and I really 
can’t break it. By Jupiter! I know that bathtub is 
overflowing. Excuse me for rushing off so abruptly. 
1 say!”—this from the bathroom as the noise of the 
gushing taps ceased—“I shall give you that check, 
all the same; and there's a little beauty of a saddle- 
horse over at Blake’s if you would like to have it. 
Better change your mind about not going out this 
You are all dressed, you know, and 
Don’t 


evening, Amy. 
there’s always your box at the Metropolitan. 
sit up for me; I shall be rather late.” 

Then the door closed and the man began to whistle 
again. 

The woman walked over to the dressing-table and 
closed her jewel-boxes; looked deeply and_ search- 
ingly at her reflection in the glass, and then—shut 
off the light. 

For a moment or two she stood there in the 
darkness, not speaking, not making any sound; then, 
of a sudden, she sat down on the sofa—just where 
the man had been—and laid her folded arms across 
the pillow and her forehead on them. 

“What is the use of trying?” she said. 
is the use? What is the use,” 


“What 
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MUSIC. 


AT THE EXPOSITION. 

The past week of music at the Fair 
shows a great record for the Bureau 
of Music. The three greatest bands in 
the world, namely, the Garde Republi- 
caine, the Grenadier Band and the Ber- 
lin Band, have been heard, in addition 
to the Mexican and the regular bands; 
Komzak, Bendix and Ernst have di- 
rected orchestral concerts, Mons. Guil- 
mant has given daily organ recitals, and 
in addition to the great Frenchman’s 
recitals three prominent American or- 
ganists have presided at the great organ 
in Festival Hall. Mr. Harry Rowe 
Shelley of New York is probably the 
best known of the native organists, but 
Mr. Kaffenberger of Buffalo, and Mr. 
J. Lewis Browne of Atlanta, Ga., gave 
an exhibition of organ playing that, 
places them with the first masters ot 


the instrument. Mr. Browne, espec- 
ially, did some remarkable work, and 
gave a splendid rendition of E. R. 


Kroeger’s fine “Marche Pittoresque.” 
The French and the English bands 
beat and blew farewell last week, leav- 
ing the Berlin Band—under the direc- 
tion of Franz Von Blon, the German 
Sousa—in uncontested supremacy. 
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The Mirror 


The Symphony Concert, Friday af- 
ternoon, demonstrated that Mr. Alfred 
Ernst is developing into a conductor of 
the purely classical school of music, if 
his reading of Mozart’s sublime G 
minor symphony may be taken as a cri- 
terion. He was especially happy in 
the slow movement, and the Minuetto 
was delightfully interpreted. 

Mrs. Lillie A. Birmingham, contralto, 
of San Francisco, was the soloist at 
this concert. Mrs. Birmingham’s low 
tones are of great beauty, as displayed 
in the aria from ‘“‘Herodiade,” and her 
versatility as a singer was evidenced by 
a superb rendition of some _ Richard 
Strauss songs. Rarely sympathetic ac- 
companiments were played by Miss 
Genevieve Moroney of New York. 

THE DAY 1S SLEEPING 
The day at last is closing its eyes— 

Its weary, aching eyes; 

Their burning rims in the crimson West 
Are soothed by the shadows to quiet 
rest ; 

Hushed are its fretful cries. 


And out of the East a darkening cloud 
Comes softly, fold on fold; 

A coverlid, woven by wind and spray, 

Of purple shadows, and bars of gray; 
And tiny threads of gold. 


Then Twilight comes in her trailing 
‘gown 
Of shimmering, clinging gray, 
To tuck the purple coverlid down, 
And kiss away the tired frown 
That rests on the brow of Day. 


She draws the curtains of deep, deep 
blue 
From Heaven’s canopy; 
And sets a round white globe of light 
As signal to the sounds of Night, 
To croon their lullaby. ; 


The night lamp softly burns, and low, 
A loving vigil keeping; 
The cool night breezes gently blow 
And.sway the treetops too and fro— 
Hush—for the Day is sleeping. 
—Margaret. Newman. 
ab oh 
GROTESQUE SUPERSTITION. 
A grotesque story of superstition 
comes from the Transylvania village of 
Renschor, which this year has suffered 
severely from drouth. A whisper get- 
ting’ abroad that this was due to the 
spell cast over the place by a late resi- 
dent named Bordas, who had been dead 
several weeks, the inhabitants, acting on 
the advice of the soothsayer of a neigh- 
boring village, exhumed the body at 
midnight and, with many incantations, 
hurled the body from one to another 
on pitchforks, at the same timé violently 
restraining from intervention the son of 
Bordas, who besought them to desist. 
All concerned in the outrage have been 
arrested, and this time an example is to 


be made. 
ab hb 


A Scotch gamekeeper, a great light in 
one of the kirks, was asked the differ- 
ence between the Free and the United 
Free churches. “Give me the actual dif- 
ference in a simple form,’ the inquirer 
requested, after a long lecture from the 
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gamekeeper. “Well, sir,” said John, “if 
you want it plainly, it is this: we'll all 
be saved and they’ll all be damned.” 


ole oe oe | 
BEECHER AND ‘‘THE ROOSTER’”’ 

That Henry Ward Beecher was 
spared much embarrassment by his 
quickness at repartee is ilustrated by 
the following story: 

One evening, as he was in the midst 
of an impassioned speech, some one at- 
tempted to interrupt him by suddenly 
crowing like a rooster. It was done to 
perfection; a number of people laughed 
in spite of themselves, and the speaker’s 
friends felt that in a moment the whole 
effect of the meeeting, and of Mr 
Beecher’s thriling appeals, might be 
lost. The orator, however, was equal to 
the occasion. He stopped, listened tili 
the crowing ceased, and then, with a 
look of surprise, pulled out his watch. 

“Morning already!” he said; “my 
watch is only at ten. But there can be 
no mistake about it. The instincts of 
the lower animals are infallible.” 


There was a roar of laughter. ‘The 


“lower animal” in the gallery collapsed, - 


and Mr. Beecher was able to resume as 
if nothing had occurred.—Success. 
ah ab 

Captain Volger, of the Koenigin Lu- 
ise, said the other day: “An architect 
was complaining because an architects’ 
club had been organized in his town on 
total abstinence principles, “Think of it,’ 
he said, ‘a club where you can’t get 
anything to drink.’ © The person ad- 
dressed looked thoughtful. ‘With such a 
club,’ he said, ‘I suppose the remedy 
would be to-go there drunk.’” 

ale Bs oe 

The Minneapolis Times tells the 
story of a New York man registered at 
the West Hotel. “Why wasn’t I awak- 
ened at 7 o'clock?” asked the New 
Yorker, when he came down at 9, and 
found he had missed his train. “You 
were called,” said the clerk. “I was 
not,”. said excitedly the guest from 
Gotham. “What room are you in?” 
queried the clerk, “Two hundred and 
sixty,” said the New Yorker. “There 
must be some mistake,” said the clerk, 
as he scanned the call sheet. “There 


is no call for 260.” “Aha! I told you 
so?” triumphantly replied the New 
Yorker. I’ve been lying awake for two 
hours waiting for that boy to come and 
call me, and he never came.” 


Kifter—“That’s a nice umbrella you've 
got.” Lifter—“Yes, it was a present.” 
Kifter—“Indeed? Who gave it to you?” 
Lifter—“Nobody gave it to me, but it 
has an inscription on it showing that 
it was ‘presented to John F. Jones,’ who- 
ever that is.”"—Philadelphia Press. 

ale oh be 

He answered correctly: Magistrate— 
“What is your name?” Prisoner— 
“Smizz.” Magistrate—“I want your 
full name.” Prisoner’s friend—“That’s 
his full name, your worship. When 
he’s sober his name is Smith.”—Pick- 


Me-Up. 
ab hb hb 
“How did they ever come to send him 
to the legislature?” “Well, you see, 
they were prevented by a technicality 
from sending him to the penitentiary 
and he showed no disposition to move 
out of town.”—Chicago »Record-Herald. 
ab ob hb 
Gadsby—“Here’s a funny misprint in 
this paper. It speaks of ‘contributions 
to the champagne fund.’ How do you 
account for it?” Bimbleby—“Oh! !the 
printer who set it up had been in poli- 
tics himself.”— Boston Transcript. 
ab bb 
“Do you mean to say you don’t have 
any trouble in keeping your wife dressed 
in the height of fashion?” “That’s what 
I said. My trouble comes when I don't 
keep her dressed that way.”—Philadel- 


phia Press. 
ak hb eb 


“I see the postmaster in this town 
has asked for an assistant. I wonder 
what he needs one for?” “Waal,” “re- 
plied the farmer, “I reckon he needed 
somebody to help him read the postal- 


cards.” —Ex. 
ab de ob 


Dinguss—“Old fellow, it’s the same 
old story. I’m in need of a little finan- 
cial succor.” Sandbolt—“You'll have 
to hunt further. I am not the little 
financial sucker I used to be.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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THE TALL GIRL AND SMALL 


One hears that tall girls are in re- 
quest as employes, and that their short 
sisters very frequently find their lack 
of inches militates greatly against their 
earning a living. The idea that the tall 
girl is more active or stronger than the 
short girl is contrary to actual fact, 
and Cupid, at any rate, seems to find 
the little woman particularly attractive. 

Theoretically, every one admires the 
woman of tall and commanding pres- 
ence, but, as a matter of fact, the tall 
woman is often somewhat at a disad- 
vantage with men. She cannot assume 
the coaxing airs, the pretty helplessness, 
and the fascinating pertness which a 
man finds so piquante and delightful in 
the little girl. Her style is dignified and 
it is often somewhat alarming to the 
other sex, and yet if she assumes the 
kittenish airs and graces which in the 
petite woman, prove so attractive, she 
at once makes herself laughable. 

So the “little girl” has advantages in 
her dealing with men, She may be the 
sturdy oak and he the clinging vine, 
but her diminutive stature will prevent 
his suspecting the fact, and as he can 
at least imagine himself her strong pro- 
tector, she will be pleasing to him, 
There is nothing in woman that appeals 
more strongly, probably, to man than 
her weakness and helplessness—it is, in 
fact, a subtle sort of flattery to his- sup- 
posed _ strength—and, therefore, all 
other things being equal, the diminu- 
tive maiden will usually be preferred to 
her divinely tall sister, whose self-re- 
liance and strength are foolishly imag- 
ined to be in proportion to her inches. 

ah hh he 

Hodge (who has just had a tooth 
drawn)—“Well, guv’nor, how much do 
you ax for the job? You did do it 
quick.” Dentist—“My charge is two- 
and-six.” Hodge—‘Two-and-six? Why, 
a doctor down at our place drawed a 
tooth for me once and it took him two 
hours; he hauled me round and round 
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the room—I never seed such hard work 
—and he only charged me a shillin’.”— 
Scraps. 

ek ae abe 

THE WAY IT AFFECTED HIM 

The late Father McGoldrick, of Dor- 
chester, Mass., was one of the greatest 
pulpit orators in the archdiocese and al- 
ways took delight in seeing what effect 
his sermon. had upon the lowly mem- 
bers of the congregation. One Sunday, 
while leaving St. Peter’s Church, 
where he had been stationed many years, 
he met a parishioner who, touching his 
hat to the reverend gentleman, said: 

“That was a beautiful sermon you 
preached to-day, Father. It did me a 
power of good.” 

“lm glad of that,’ responded the 
clergyman. “Can you tell me what par- 
ticularly struck you? What was the 
main point?” 

“Well—er—I don’t rightly remember 
—don’t just exactly know, ~ I ah—what’s 
the use?—sure, I don’t remember an 
individual word of it. Sorra a bit of 
me knows what it was at all, at all.” 

“And yet, said Father McGoldrick 
with a smile, “you say it did you a pow- 
er of good,” 

“So it did, Father; I'll stick to that.” 

“Now, tell me how.” 

“Well, Father, now look here. 
There’s my Sunday shirt that my wife 
is after washing, and clean and white 
it is by reason of all the water and soap 
that’s gone through it. But not a drop 
of water or soap or blue has stayed in 
it, d’ye see? And it’s the same way with 
me and the sermon. It’s all run 
through me and dried out, but all the 
same, like my Sunday shirt, I’m better 
and cleaner for it.” 

ak b&b 
AN OUTING. 


There was a young fellow named Hyde, 
Who once at a funeral was spyde; 
When asked who was dead 
He just giggled and said, 
“T don’t know; I just came for the ryde.” 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
ak ch hb 
HE SAW DOUBLE. 


Naggs—“What did your wife say 
when she let you in at 2 o’clock in the 
morning ?” 

Jaggs—“I was so frightened I didn’t 
hear what she said.” 

Naggs—“What frightened you?” 
Jaggs—“I thought I was a bigamist.” 
ch hb 
Sunday-school teacher—“Tommy Mc- 
Grath, can you tell me who threw the 

stone that struck Goliath?” 

Tommy—“Ye kin search me. Our 
street’s all tore up, an’ dey aint no 


autermobiles goes dat way.”—Brook- 
lyn Life. 
ab hb 
May—Why did you refuse him? 
Gladys—He has a past. May—But he 


Gladys—Perhaps; but 
a blotter.—An- 


can blot it out. 
he can’t use me for 


ak ob oh 
“How is your school of journalism 
doing?” “Well, it is a little slow. We 
have no trouble in getting people who 
are willing to be teachers. The trouble 
is to find anybody who doesn’t think he 


swers. 


The Mirror 
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knows all about how a newspaper ought 
to be run.”—Washington Star. 
ab ab ab 

Towne—Yes, I told Laffan some time 
ago that what he needed when he went 
out in society was a little more dignity. 

Browne—Well, you ought to see him. 
He puts on so much of it now that he 
looks like a footman.—Philadelphia 


Press. 
bok ob 
“I’ve met several other people from 
your city,” said the Bostonian, “and 


every one of them said: ‘Where is it 
at’?” “Where is what at?” demanded 
the New Yorker—Kansas City Inde- 


pendent. 
ok ob ob 

“Young man,” said Dustin Stax, “I 
had to work for my money.” “Well, 
father,” was the chilly reply, “enough 
people in our set are throwing that up 
to me without your talking about it.”— 
Washington Star. 

fe ee he 

Young Spoonamore (at the summer 
resort )—Dear girl ”-The dear girl— 
“Orlando, you mustn’t hold my left hand 
so much. The other hand is getting 
all the tan—Chicago Tribune. 

“Miss Lovelace—Alicia—will you not 
consent to be mistress of my estates? I 
can not tell you how much I love you.” 
“Oh, Reginald—er—perhaps you can 
give me a rough estimate—in acres.”— 


Life. 
ak ch 
Howell—“That was a queer petition 
in bankruptcy that Rowell filed.” Pow- 
ell—“What was there queer about it?” 
Howell—“He gave his assets as one.wife 
and his liabilities as alimony for three 
others.”—Town Topics. 
ab cb be 
Mother—‘What! Fighting again? 
Such a black eye! If you’d only follow 
the lead of the minister’s little boy—” 
Tommy—‘I did try to, but he led agen 
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God's Good Man, Marie Corelli, $1.20; 
Beverly of Granstark, McCutcheon, 
$1.20; The Flower of Youth, Gilson, $1; 
A Dog’s Tale, Mark Twain, 85c.; The 
Affair at the Inn, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, $1. We carry a complete stock of 
the latest novels, philosophical and 
scientific works, etc., at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 

806 Olive street. 
wid his right, an’ dat’s where he biffed 
me.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

ck ch 

Puck is enthusiastically supporting 
Judge Parker. Puck always knows a 
good joke when it sees it.—Portland 
(Me.) Advertiser. 

ah ob bh 

“How’s you gettin’ on wid youah 
’rithmetic, Lou?” “I done learned to 
add up the oughts, but de figgers bod- 
der me.”—Collier’'s Magazine. 

The Overland -Limited of the Union 
Pacific, a thoroughly up-to-date train, 
makes quickest time to California and 
Oregon. Only 71 hours, St. Louis to 
San Francisco. Observation dining and 
through Pullman car.. Tickets and re- 
servations at 903 Olive street, . 
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BARGAIN HUNTER FABLE 

Once upon a time when men were not 
as wise as they now are, ’way back in 
the days of good King Alfred, there was 
a man who essayed to save money from 
his ample salary that he might have a 
bank account. For he was married and 
he had two sons, and, from what he had 
seen of the weather since he was old 
enough to take notice, he was morally 
certain that rainy days were to come. 

And one day his wife gave him a list 
that he might purchase certain things 
for her in town, and upon that list were 
these items: Meat, clothes, coal, a pi- 
ano. 

And he went to the butcher man to 
buy some meat. And he asked — the 
butcher man, “How much is it that you 
charge for your beef?” And the butcher 
man made answer, “Twenty-two cents 
a pound.” And the wise householder 
said, “Make it twenty cents and I will 
buy ten pounds.” And the butcher did 
as he was asked, and the man departed, 
happy in the thought that he had saved 
twenty cents. For the current price of 
meat was twenty-two cents. 

And he went to the clothier’s to buy 
him clothes for himself and his fami- 
ly, and he asked the clothier, “How 
much are these clothes that you sell?” 
And the clothier made answer and said, 
“They are forty-five dollars and a half 
a clothe.” “Let me have them for for- 
ty-five and I will buy four clothes.” 
“They are yours,” said the man, “al- 
though a clothe at such a price is ridic- 
ulous.” 

And the householder departed joy- 
ous, for he had saved two dollars on 
the purchase price. 

Then went he to the coal man to buy 
coal, and he said, “How much is coal 
a yard?” And the coal man said, “We 
do not use the coal yard to measure 
coal. It is six dollars and twenty 
cents a ton, delivered.” 

“Deliver me ten tons at six dollars 
and they are mine.” 

“They are yours,” said the coal man 
reluctantly, yet glad to sell ten tons. 
For in these days coal was not much 
bought, the people using wood. 

Then the man departed yet a third 
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time, happier than before, for he had 
saved two dollars, or altogether four 
dollars and twenty cents... And he re- 
membered that his wife had made men- 
tion of a fourth thing that he must buy. 
And after a time of brain cudgeling 
he looked at his list and saw that it was 
a piano that she wished. So he went 
to a wareroom with the determination 
of spending not more than $500, for 
more than that he could not afford. 

And he asked to look at one, and ran 
his fingers over the keys in the manner 
of those who play not, and he said: 
“Will this piano make good music?” 

“As good music as you can make on 
it,” said the dealer; “and its price is six 
hundred dollars, and it Is a sin and a 
shame to sell such a fine instrument for 
such a price, for good pianos have been 
scarce all through this reign of good 
King Alfred.” 

“But I cannot afford six hundred. I 
have laid aside five hundred for music, 
and more than that I cannot go.” 

“Make it five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars and your children can carve their 
names on the rosewood lid this even- 
ing.” 

And the householder said: “All the 
morning I have saved. What is a little 
thing like fifty. dollars when one is well 
up in the hundreds.” 

And the piano dealer knew not the 
answer thereto, and so the householder 
bought the piano and went home to re- 
count to his wife his judicious acts. 

“In my minor shopping,” said he, “I 
saved not less than four dollars and 
twenty cents. Praise me.” 

And his wife praised him so that the 
warm blood gushed through his face 
and he determined to tell her still more 
that he might be praised the more. And 
he said, “I have saved yet fifty more on 
the purchase of the piano, for I have 
bought a six hundred dollar one for 
five hundred and _ fifty. Praise me 
again.” 

And his wife, who was an arithmeti- 
cian born and bred, said, “As you meant 
to pay but five hundred for the piano 
you have lost fifty dollars less what you 
saved on the minor purchases, or forty- 
five dollars and eighty cents. 

“While you were saving pennies with 
one hand you were losing dollars with 
the other. And there are many like 
you.” 

The moral of this lovely fabie oozes 
paragraph.—Saturday 


out of every 
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THE QUANTITY HE WANTED 

An Irishman, meeting another one 
holiday, invited him to the nearest sa- 
loon to have a drink. 

“What’ll ye have, Jim?” said the host. 

“I don’t know. What are ye going 
to take?” 

“T think I’ll take a pale ale.” 

“All right,” said the other, “give me 
a pail, too.”—Lippincott’s. 

ab che 

Lord Roberts once found himself in 
the center of new friends in a London 
club. There was a very tall gentleman 
present, who, evidently believing him- 
self to shine as a wit, seized every op- 
portunity of raising a laugh at other 
people’s expense. On being introduced 
to Lord Roberts, the wit bent down pat- 
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ronizingly to his lordship, and_ re- 
marked: “I have often heard of you, 
but—” shading his eyes with one hand 
as though the famous general, being so 
small, could be seen only with difficulty 
—‘T have never seen you.” To this Lord 
Roberts promptly replied: “I have often 
seen you, sir, but I have never heard 


ok oh ob 

HOW TO PRONOUNCE JAPANESE 

If you want to be absolutely correct 
in the pronunciation of certain Japan- 
ese words and names, you may be in- 
terested in following these instructions: 
“Togo” is pronounced as_ if spelled 
“To-ngo,” with a strongly suggested 
“ng” sound to the “g.” If you speak to 
the Japs about “Togo” they will listen 
politely but unintelligently. They may 
even bow profoundly, but they will not 
know whom you are talking about. But 
just say To-ngo, with a strong “ng” 
sound, and their faces will lighten up 
and broad smiles of pleasure will ap- 
pear. “Nagasaki” is pronounced Nan- 
gasaki, and “Nogi” is “No-ngi.” Just 
try to pronounce “Nogi” without put- 
ting your tongue against your palate 
and then you have it. 


ok ch he 
OVERHEARD IN BOSTON 

Willie—“My father is a Chicago man.” 
Waldo—‘How distressing it must be to 
have a parent who is unable to answer 

your questions.”—Puck. 

a eh be 
That there are conscientious janitors 
is proved by the case of one who works 
at Johns Hopkins University. He was 
unfortunate enough to receive a coun- 
terfeit five-dollar bill, the worthlessness 
of which he discovered when presenting 
it to the secretary. He was cast down 
over the discovery, but said that he re- 
membered the man who had handed it 
to him, and would watch for him. 
Some time later the secretary asked 


of you.” 





him if he had yet seen the man who 
victimized him. “Ach,” said the jani- 
tor, “dot man vot gif me dot bill he dit 
not come around alretty. But vot is de 
difference? Some days, you see, I tink 
de bill vas goot und some days I tink 
it vas bad; so I vait for one of dem 
days ven I tink de bill vas goot und I 
pass him out.” 
ob oe ee 
AN EARLIER GENERATION 


A Russian immigrant of tender age 
was being registered in a downtown 
Philadelphia school. The teacher ques- 
tioned, “What is your name?” 

“Katina,” replied the child. 

“And your father’s name?” 

“I nevver hat one,” came the quick 
response. 

“Then tell me your mother’s name,” 
again said the teacher, Kindly. 

“T nevver hat no mudder, neither,” 
answered the little child seriously. “I 
was born off my gran-mudder.”—Lip- 


pincott’s. 
ab ah be 


A woman who had been selling fish 
entered an omnibus with the empty bas- 
ket on her arm still giving forth an 
unmistakable odor of the finny folk it 
had carried. ‘She took a vacant seat 
next to a young “gentleman,” who drew 
his coattails away and plainly showed 
his disgust. 

“I s’pose,” remarked the woman pres- 
ently, “that you’d rather there was a 
gentleman sittin’ beside you?” 

“Yes, I would,” was the prompt reply. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
came, “So would I.” 

ak ch ae 

“T must warn you, Bridget,” said Mrs. 
Nuritch, “to see that the peas are thor- 
oughly mashed.” “Mashed, it is?” re- 
marked the new cook in surprise. “Yes, 
Mr, Nuritch is so highstrung, you 
know, they make him nervous when 
they roll off his knife.” 
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IRISHMEN IN RUSSIA’S ARMY 


The lack of Irish names in the pres- 
ent war between Russia and Japan. has 
been a cause of some wonder to a great 
many people, says.an exchange, because 
it is well known that where there is any 
fighting to be. done, there you will find 
the Irish. The Newark Ledger, a thor- 
oughly reliable paper, recently ex- 
plained the absence of Irish names by 
stating the impossibility of the Russians 
to master the original names so they 
could be identified by any one else, and 
says: 

“The Irish-descended officers in the 
Russian army and navy are showing up 
in as good form as ‘Kelly, Burke and 
Shea,’ in Mr. J. I. C, ‘Clark’s sparkling 
poem about the Irish -soldiers in our 
army. For instance, as to Russian offi- 
cers of Irish blood,‘ there-is the princely 
family of Obrutscheff, which is the 
name of O’Brien twisted by the Rus- 
sians of 1640, who welcomed an Irish 
officer from Tipperary by the name of 
Col. Phelem O’Brien, who | fought 
Cromwell hard in England and Ireland. 
Ever since 1650 the family has been 
prominent in Russian public life and has 
kept the Catholic faith, The present 
Gen. Obrutscheff won fame by capturing 
Kars in the war with Turkey. His pic- 
ture, shown in a recent magazine ar- 
ticle by Jean Paul Beaumont, shows a 
face and form remarkably like that of 
Capt. John J, Berry of our city. 

“Gen. Odontcheff, of the Russian 
army, says the same article, is a lineal 
descendant of an O’Donnell. Capt. 
Schallons, the doughty Cossack com- 
mander, who is playing hob and nob 
with the Japanese in Manchuria, traces 
his name to his’ great-grandfather, a 
Cork Irishman, Col. John Scanlon, who 
was on the staff of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. Capt. Ochelli, of the Russian navy 
who a few days ago, after a fight with 
superior numbers, was forced to enter 
and disarm in a Chinese port, is a great- 
grandson of an Irish singer and com- 
poser, O’Kelley, who. created the tenor 
roles in Mozart’s operas. When Capt. 
Ochelli’s ship was boarded by the Jap- 
anese in defiance of the treaty of neu- 
trality, he had neither arms nor ammu- 
nition; but he beat the Japanese com- 
mander with his fists and rolled over- 
board with him, coming up victorious. 
Col. George Whistler O’Reilley, one of 
the leading engineers on Gen. Stoessel’s 
staff at Port Arthur, is the son of a 
Jersey City locomotive builder of fifty 
years ago—Bernard O’Reilley, who 
went to Russia with Gen, George Whis- 
tler, U. S. A., long a resident of Eliza- 
beth, who resigned from the American 
army to design and build the first rail- 
road in Russia. He took a shipload of 
[rish mechanics with him from Newark, 
Paterson, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
New Brunswick. Many of the sons of 

those men are on the army and naval 
lists of Russia, chiefly in the engineer- 


ing bodies.” 
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The librarian of the Sing Sing prison 
has given to the editor of the Reader 
Magazine some interesting statistics on 
the reading of prisoners. Out of 40,500 
books drawn from the prison library, 
29,381 were fiction. Romance leads in 
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WARMTH VS. CHEERFUL WARMTH. 


There may be other methods of heating that will give as 
much warmth as the Gas Grate, but certainly not that Cheer-= 
The Gas Grate is all alone there. 


ful Warmth! 


Installed ready for use, only $8.00 each, payable $2.00 


with order, balance $2.00 monthly with gas bill. 





popularity. Dumas is of all authors the 
favorite at Sing Sing, and 1,413 volumes 
of his works were read by the convicts 
in the course of the year. This shows 
good literary taste. Other authors, as 
represented by the number of their books 
read, ranked as follows: Charles Reade, 
720; Collins, 649; Corelli, 596; Doyle, 
584; Dickens, 567; Haggard, 481; Craw- 
ford, 415; and Henty, 402. After fic- 
tion came biography, of which 1,227 vol- 
umes were read; history followed with 
953 volumes; religion with 792; and 
poetry with 205. Of books in foreign 
languages, German led with 1,686 vol- 
umes; Hebrew was next with 1,259; 
Italian third with 1,067, and French last 


with 545. 
ak hk ch 
THE KENTUCKIAN IN BOSTON 

“One of the thousand suburbs of Bos- 
ton is called Jamaica Plain,” said An- 
thony Buck, a Bostoner. “You know 
Boston is noted for its suburbs. It’s 
got them to burn. Four burned this 
summer already, 

“Well, one of your Kentucky gen- 
tlemen—one of those ‘By gad, sah,’ gen- 
tlemen—visited friends in this little sub- 
urb. The first day he was there he 
went into Boston. 

“When he had tasted of the various 
beverages of the Boston town and was 
ready to go back to his friend’s home 
he found himself in the embarrassing 
position of having forgotten the name 
of the suburb. He scratched his head, 
he looked at the stars, he kicked his 
feet together, but nowhere could he 
find the name of that confounded little 
suburb. Finally, in sheer disgust, he 
went into a hotel and inquired of the 
clerk if he could ‘tell him where he 
lived.’ The clerk laughed at that hard 
one, but, amused at the way the strange 
looking gentleman put the question, he 
asked if he couldn’t give some inkling, 
some idea, or some facts which might 
suggest the name of the place to him— 
the clerk. ‘Well, sah,’ he said, ‘I can’t 
exactly recall the name of that infernal 
place, but, sah, it strikes me that it 
was something on the order of ‘whiskey 
sour.’ 


‘‘Oh,’ said the clerk, ‘you surely 
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mean Jamaica Plain.’ ”—Louisville Her- 
ald. 
he be ce 


It comes as a shock that the presi- 


dent of Bryn Mawr has found it neces- 


sary to hold up before the young ladies 
of that instituition the impropriety and 
vulgarity of flirting. As a horrible ex- 
ample, she told the young women of the 
shocking sights she saw in England this 
summer when Tommy Atkins walked 
abroad, in the full light of day, with 
his arm about the ‘ousemaid. Presi- 
dent Thomas may yet find it advisable 
to adopt the sly device of the preacher 
who, at the close of his evening service, 
solemnly reported he had been pained 
to see a couple flagrantly “spooning” 
throughout the service. In order to 
protect the sacred walls from such ir- 


reverent use, the preacher said he would 
be obliged to name the offenders pub- 
licly on the following Sunday unless 
they saw him in the vestry afterward 
and promised to mend their manners. 
On entering the vestry after the service 
he found ten blushing pairs all waiting 
to confess and humbly offer their apol- 
ogies—N ew York Globe. 

Charles—“Were any of your seaside 
engagements genuine?” Myrtle—‘No. 
Simply war rumors.”—Chicago News. 

ab ab ab 

$14.40: TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and November sth. 
Equally low rates to other points South, 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 
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MANCHURIA’S THEATRICALS 
In Mukden, 


Chinese towns, theatrical performances 


Tsinmintsin and other 
are common. They are regarded in two 
ways—they amuse and they celebrate. 
The celebrations are of some holy fes- 
tival. 

Before some pagodalike, ornate, six- 
sided temple, whose pale yellow roof 
shines in the sun, the performance is 
held. A masquerade procession is the 
prelude to a performance. Strange dra- 
gons, serpents and mummers in antique 
costume parade before the crowds. 

These fantastic creatures are very 
like the miniature counterparts of green 
and yellow paper seen in shops all over 
the world. They are more grotesque 
than funny, more terrible in their grins 
and contortions than awesome. As the 
white races understand beauty, none is 
evident in a Chinese theatrical spec- 
tacle. Some queer laughing god, whose 
image or picture is on the walls of 
the temple, is the inspiration. They 
worship before his leering face with the 
laughable, laughing monster. Nothing 
is more solemn than the face of a 
Chinaman. But when he laughs all the 
deviltry of that which cannot be com- 
prehended breaks out. He is the re- 
verse of the divine mystic to an Eu- 
ropean imagination. It may be race 
prejudice, but he seems in his sacred 
roles to be incarnate with the profane, 
the diabolical. 

‘But every man to his own humor! 

Confucius was certainly very wise 
and sane in most of his philosophy. 
And in his image there is a genial look. 
So before his temple, where slender col- 
umns are wreathed in lively hybrid ser- 
pents, the spectacle of three days’ dur- 
ation may be celebrated. 

The priests arrange these matters in 
China. They seem to believe in com- 
bining religion and amusement. Men 
are sent around with a subscription 
paper. Afterward the generosity of the 
subscribers is publicly shown. Quite as 
subscribers to_a season of grand opera 
here these are published, with their 
names and the amounts contributed. 
But it is not in the journals or society 
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papers that this is made public. On 
the very white or pale colored walls of 
the holy temple itself are pasted the 
red sheets. On these, made of the 
same paper that we know on the labels 
of firecracker packages, the names of 
the wealthy and prominent patrons are 
writtten in vertical, fantastic rows, 
black or gold. 

They are fond of glowing placards as 
the French, and even more artistic. 
Who can say that the poster is a new 
advertising fad? 

Three days and even three weeks are 
the length of a performance. These 
also prove that Wagner was not orig- 
inal in that respect, for the spectators 
take short recesses for eating and sleep- 
ing. Moreover, our term “continuous 
performance” is put to shame by these 
ardent devotees of the sacred theatrical, 
for they do not repeat. ‘They relate 
some long mythological tale, some re- 
ligious fable, some narration where war 
and myth and adventure are woven into 
a continued story. 

Perhaps they have no three-volume 
novels to read and no monthly maga- 
zines to publish them. Perhaps it is 
human to revel from time to time in a 
long-drawn-out tale, replacing the illu- 
sions of daily life by one of the imag- 
ination. 

In the small villages where 
amusements are rare the people neg- 
lect everything when a strolling party 
comes along. 

Few permanent buildings 
theaters. These are only in the very 
largest towns. The strolling actors 
wander from village to village, carrying 
their trappings on camels. ‘ 


such 


exist for 


One day’s 
time is ample to put up a theater where 
2,000 persons may view the spectacle. 
The stage is raised under a large shed, 
in front of which smaller ones. sur- 
round the space meant for the specta- 
tors who have subscribed. 

Painted matting is the material for 
scenery and furniture, with the very 
simplest of stools or tabourets to sup- 
plement it. 

The acting is chiefly pantomime. Here 
we must admit inferiority, for it shows 
fine training. Female parts are taken 
by boys, who paint and dress like wo- 
men. Realism is demanded as well as 
fancy. These poor, suffering boys must 
even squeeze their youthful feet into 
small shoes worn by those patient, sub- 
jected creatures called women. But at 
the slightest excuse they rush to the 
rear and take them off with intense re- 
lief. It is probably not imitation only 
which causes these boys playing wo- 
men’s parts to walk with a mincing, 
wriggling gait, supposed to be femi- 
nine, 

When the spectators wish to applaud 
they sigh and groan. This shows emo- 
tion better than the clapping and stamp- 
ing employed by the white man. 


A company of actors has its name 
as ours have, but it is apt to be vari- 
colored and bizarre. “The Happy and 
Blessed Company,” the “Giorlous Look- 
ing Company” are samples of the titles 
by which they advertise their own par- 
ticular state of well-being and good for- 
tune and desirability. 

They give their three-day or three- 
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week drama, pack up their scenery, cos- 
tumes, furniture and minor accessories 
upon the back of a camel and proceed 
to the next town, quite in the fashion 
of an old-fashioned traveling circus.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

hb & 

After the judge had sentenced the 
colored prisoner, he said: 

“Kin I say one word, suh?” 

“Yes; go ahead.” 

“Ef I starts in all over ag’in, an’ tells 
de truth, will you take off fwo years 
from dat sentence?” 

“Do you mean to say,” said the judge, 
sternly, “that you haven’t been telling 
the truth all this time?” 

“Yes, suh; I was des projickin’ ’roun’ 
it, en sashayin’ up ter it.”—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

oh oh ee 

Justice Leonard A. Giegerich, of the 
New York supreme court, tells a story 
of two lawyers who appeared before 
him some time ago in the argument of 
a motion. One was an excitable fellow, 
who blustered and spluttered a great 
deal, and the other was of the calm, 
judicial order, with the usual attend- 


ant of biting sarcasm. “I object to the 
statements of my learned friend,” said 
the excitable one; “they should not go 
on the record. They are entirely friv- 
ial.” “I beg the court’s pardon,” re- 
plied the other, calmly, “but I believe 
that my learned opponent meant to say 
that my remarks were trivolous.” 
THE CAUSE. 

Mrs. De Neat—“It seems to me that, 
for a man who claims to deserve char- 
ity, you have a very red nose.” 

Moldy Mike—‘Yes, mum; the cheap 
soaps that us poor people use is very 
hard on the complexion, mum.”—Lon- 


don Tit-Bits. 
ale ae ls 
When passing behind a strect car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


ob ab ob 


“Age before beauty,” said Falstaff, as 
he attempted to enter before the prince. 
“No! Grace. before meat,’ -said the 
prince, gently, as he pushed him from 
his path.—Life. 
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DRAMATIC 
“THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


“The Forbidden Land,” the 
comedy at the Century this week is the 
vehicle of one of the best entertain- 
ments seen in St. Louis this season. It 
has all the requirements for a success— 
it has a fair plot, good lines and songs, 
plenty of humor and is presented by a 
very capable company. The piece was 
but little known to St. Loufs theater pa- 
trons, although it had a month’s stay 
in Chicago, and its reception here was 
something in the nature of a test. It 
is different from any of the other mu- 
sical offerings that are so well known, 
and the audiences at the Century have 
certainly appreciated it. Alma Youlin, 
a very pretty young lady, who will be 
remembered for her part in “The 
Storks,” is easily the star of the pro- 
duction. ‘She has a voice of wonder- 
ful $weetness and range, and her sing- 
ing is a most captivating performance. 
She will easily ascend to greater hon- 
ors, if she continues at her present 
gait. Gus Weinberg, formerly of the 
“Burgomaster” company; W. H. Clarke, 
former boss of the Boston Ideals, the 
Apollo-like William Cameron, as 
dancer and comedian; Hugh Flaherty, 
Mamie Ryan and Ethel Johnson, the 
latter in an especially clever character- 
ization, of a Swedish girl, are the chief 
contributors to the fun and_ general 
entertainment of the performance. The 
piece as its title indicate, deals with 
people and incidents in Lhassa, Thibet. 
It will remain throughout the week, 
with the usual matinee and night per- 
formances. The next attraction, com- 
mencing next Sunday, will be “The 
Pit,” with the talented Wilton Lackey 
as the leading character. The play 
which was made from the late Frank 
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Norris’ epic of the stock markets, “The 
Pit,” has had an unusual success. It 
is a play depicting an important phase 
in American life, and it should enter- 
tain rather than amrse. 


al 
“BEN HUR.” 

For the same length of time “Ben 
Hur,” the attraction at the Olympic, has 
already surpassed in point of patron- 
age, the record which “Mother Goose” 
established at the same _ playhouse. 
Crowded houses have greeted the com- 
pany at every performance since the 
opening, and now the show is in the 
second week of its engagement. The 
widespread interest taken in the produc- 
tion is attested by the continuous de- 
mand for seats. Even the mails bring 
many requests for reservations, and 
from all parts of the country! The im- 
pressive scenes are unfolded in the same 
interesting way that has characterized 
every revival of the drama. Alphonz 
Ethier, as Hur, gives a capital perfor- 
mance, and faithful impersonations are 
given by James J. Ryan, as Messala; 
Robert McWade, Jr., as Simonides; 
Mae Burgess, as Jras, and Mabel Burt 
as the mother of Hur. ‘The piece is 
at the Olympic for an indefinite stay. 


ah 
HANLON’S SUPERBA. 

A novel and clever entertainment is 
that presented by the Hanlons Brothers 
in “Superba” at the Grand Opera 
House. They have retained some of 
the old, popular thrillers, and many new 
features, which give the performance 
tone and variety. The American girl 
chorus is pretty, graceful and refined. 
In the specialty line Al Waltz, the roller 
skate wizard, and Redford and Win- 
chester’s juggling act are exceptionally 
good. ~-Other clever people in the com- 
pany are: William Zinell, Pearl Ford, 
Ethel Baird, Belle Gold, Adelaide 
French and Marie Best. The show 
continues at. the Grand next week. 

ab 
HAYES’ “LOUISIANA.” 

“Louisiana,” at Music Hall, continues 
to draw large audiences. This week 
a new Peter Donald, who 
will be remembered for his clever work 
with the “Bostonians,” took the part of 
the “grotesque traveler.” He has 
added great strength to the company. 
The work of Miss Maud Gray, who has 
lately assumed one of the principal 
parts, has also been well received. The 
children’s ballet in the second act, an 
added feature, has made quite a hit with 
the public. 

ak 


THE STANDARD. 


comedian, 


Mosher, Houghton and Mosher are 
presenting an exceedingly clever bicycle 
turn at the Standard this week. Their 
work is a combination of acrobatics, 
balancing and comedy. The High Rol- 
ler Company has besides a number of 
other clever specialties. The opening 
burlesque, “The Successors,” is good, 
and the closing piece, “That Man From 
Montana,” possesses much merit. The 
next attraction is “The Cracker Jacks.” 


ab 


AT THE IMPERIAL. 
“The Darling of the Gods,” at the 


The Mirror 


TURKISH BATHS 








Exclusively for Ladies 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets. 
F. De Donato, Prop. 





ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 


eons Department, under Supervision of 
3 arris. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 





616 LOCUST STREET. 


BOOKS (82232) ROEDER'S BOOK STORE 
ooks can be 


found at p 





Imperial, continues in high favor with 
the public. The audiences at each per- 
formance shows no falling off, and Miss 
Bates’ work excites the admiration of 
both men and women. The piece*con- 
tinues as an indefinite engagement. 


b 


THE ODEON. 
Kiralfy’s “Louisiana” is drawing 
great audiences at the Odeon. The 
piece is presented with such smooth- 
ness and artistic effect that the public 
is readily pleased. The various spec- 
ialties are also quite popular. There 
is no falling off in attendance, and un- 
til there is, it is doubtful if the piece 
will be taken out on the road. 
ak ab ob 
PAYING INVESTMENTS 


Investment of surplus funds or sav- 
ings by inexperienced persons is always 
attended by risks, the result of which 
in many cases cannot be corrected be- 
fore much loss has been incurred. This 
is but another way of saying that it is 
easy to make money, bat hard to keep 
it. But to keep it and make it earn 
more for the owner, seems, by common 
experience, to be the hardest of all. 
Among the many plans devised of late 
to secure for the prudent investor of 
savings and surplus funds an adequate 
and at the same time entirely safe lodg- 
ment and increment of his spare money, 
the gold bonds of the North American 
Investment Company of the United 
States, with offices in the Odd Fellows’ 
Building, at St. Louis, and branches in 
most of the leading cities of the Union, 
are commending themselves increasing- 
ly to all who desire to be absolved from 
the worry of risk in such cases. 

The North American Investment 
Company of the United States has been 
in business less than three years, but in 
that time its assets have grown from 
$125,000, in April, 1902, to $640,579.39 in 
October, 1904—signifying a growth al- 
most without a parallel in that time, and 
in this part of the country. The Com- 
pany confines its operations to the sale 
of five per cent gold bonds of a denomi- 
nation and style of payment adjusted to 
the wishes of the purchaser. The man, 
woman or child with only a dollar a 
week to set aside, is just as welcome a 
buyer and just as certain of his, her 
or its five per cent as is the investor 
who contracts for thousands of dollars’ 
worth of these North American  In- 
vestment Company bonds. And all the 
purchasers or investors enjoy the same 
degree of safety in their investment. 
The deposit with the treasurer of the 





State of Missouri for the securement of 
the issues of the Company to its bond- 
holders now amounts to $300,000. 

The affairs of the Company are un- 
der the same rigid scrutiny of the offi- 
cers of the State Treasury Department 
as are the securities of any other com- 
pany doing business in Missouri. It 
goes without saying that the same rigid 
rule obtains where the Company has ob- 
tained authorization in other States to 
do business. For the bondholders the 


_ Company invests its growing resources 


according to the most approved meth- 
ods that experience and business skill 
in such big affairs of finance can sug- 
gest. Not only the deposit above re- 
ferred to is available for the security of 
the investor, not alone the scrutiny of 
sworn officers of the State, but the tried 
experience and the well-known probity 
of the officers and directors of the Com- 
pany, all of whom are and for many 
years have been identified with impor- 
tant local interests, must be regarded as 
factors of safety in this relation. Nor 
is five per cent per annum the limit 
of the interest earning power of the 
North American Investment Company’s 
gold bonds. A system of premiums 
based on fines, lapses and the like is in 
operation by which the investor of long- 
est continuance reaps, as he should, the 
reward for his faith in the method of 
his investment. By this and other 
means, all of which will, on demand, 
be fully and freely explained by the of- 
ficers of the Company, either by letter 
or personal interview, the investor in 
North American Investment Company 
five per cent gold bonds is enabled to 
get a larger income from his idle mon- 
ey than is the case in nearly all the in- 
stances that might be adverted to here. 
At a time when many of the big banks 
decline to pay a good rate of interest on 
time deposits. and are withdrawing in- 
terest on daily balances and reducing it 
on accounts under a certain monthly 
average, the use of the North American 
Investment Company five per cent gold 
bonds meets the changed conditions 
thus obtruded. 

de oe 

‘Madam, your husband has been mur- 
dered and robbed.” 

“Just my Iuck! I forgot to go 
through his pockets last night.”—Town 
Topics. 


ak ab 
Smiggs—“There goes a man who has 
done much to arouse the people.” 
Smaggs—“Great labor agitator, eh?” 
Smiggs—‘No; manufacturer of alarm 
clocks.” 


= 
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The Mirror 


The Story of 
the Street Car 


In this wonderful age of invention and 
progress, when the utilities of to-day 
may be relegated to the scrap-heap to- 
morrow ; when the earth’s vast distances 
are constantly shrinking before man’s 
ingenuity and space is being practicaliy 
annihilate:l, the momentous changes that 
have taken place are given but ° little 
thought by the great public which is the 
chief beneficiary of them. For instance, 
it is a far cry from the days of the old 
stage coach to the present period of 
electrically propelled palaces of travel, 
and how few there are who ever give 
a thought to the wonderful evolution 
that has meanwhile taken place in ve- 
hicular traffic, or credit to those few 
captains of the industry who by their 
energy, skill and ingenuity have pro- 
duced the present high standard in the 
methods and means of street car trans- 
portation, one of the elements of pro- 
gress which has done its full share to- 
wards the upbuilding of the American 
Nation. 

This stary of street car development 
which is so closely interwoven with the 
progress of the United States might be 
told in several volumes perhaps, but it 
could not be better presented than it 
has been in the comprehensive historical 
exhibit which the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany, the greatest of all car building 
Transportation 
No other 


concerns, has in the 
Building at the World’s Fair. 
company could have produced such a 
display, for the St. Louis Car Company 
and its officers have been identified step 
by step with the evolution of the street 
The history of the one is 
They 


railway car. 
in reality the history of the other. 
have been inseparable, 

The Grand Prize for excellency in 
the manufacture of street cars, which 
was recently awarded the St. Louis 
Car Company by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, is but another of the 
many triumphs of this great concern. 

Their display at the World’s Fair 
shows: at a glance all that has been done 
for forty years or more in car building; 
and it reveals, of course, that the great- 
est degree of excellence is the result of 
the firm’s push and energy and inventive 
capacity within recent years. Formerly 
the idea uppermost in the municipal pub- 
lic mind as regards transportation was 
simply “get there.” The means or meti- 
od did not enter into the question at all. 
All that was required was that a horse 
or mule drawn car should hold the rail. 
As time flew by and business increased 
with the growth of population, the de- 
mand for quicker and more comfortable 
facilities began to develop. How well 
the St. Louis Car Company met these de- 
mands in the different periods of street 
railway construction, cannot be _ better 
illustrated than by the line of street 
cars, headed by the old Western stage 
coach, which constitute their display. 

No contrast could be greater than that 
between the old coach and the present 


street car palaces of to-day, and in fact 
the workmanship and material seen in 
the types of horse cars reveals the big 
improvement made over the old stage 
that bowled over mountain roads. 

Next to the old coach in the exhibit 
is a horse car of the type first used. Its 
capacity was but twenty passengers, and 
while it filled a “long felt want” in its 
day, it is but a sorry specimen compared 
with the present substantial coaches that 
carry hundreds of persons. 

The car that is used on Cuban and 
Porto Rican plantations, and the first 
cable car ever put into service are inter- 
esting in showing the first changes anJ 
improvements in construction, 

Then there is an electric car only re- 
cently taken out of service, which, when 
it was built in 1887, was considered a 
model. Perhaps comparison between this 
and the coaches of to-day revealed the 
greatest improvement in all points of 
construction. After a glance at the “old 
timers” it is refreshing to turn to the 
model cars now used on .the surface, 
elevated, underground and interurban 
railway systems. These types combin- 
ing durability with elegance and comfort 
and convenience, represent the class of 
work that the St. Louis Car Company is 
now engaged in. They were not made 
for exhibition purposes by the builders, 
but are parts of orders already filled or 
being filled at the plant. 

In this part of the modern exhibit is 
a type of car built for the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, of New York, 
one of 200 ordered. This no doubt rep- 
resents the acme of excellence in car 
construction. It is fifty-one feet long, 
almost nine feet wide and nine feet 
high. The body tapers and the entire 
plan shows that it is designed to give 
the greatest seating capacity. The car 
is fireproof, being sheathed in copper. 
The interior finish is of African mahog- 
any, the seats run crosswise in the cen- 
ter of the car and longitudinally at the 
ends. Each coach is fitted with air 
brakes and other modern appliances and 
is heated with electricity. For easy 
running it cannot be surpassed, as the 
trucks are of the swing bolster type, 
with solid forged franies. 

Other cars in the same exhibit which 
reveal the wonderful capacity and per- 
fect workmanship of the St. Louis Car 
Company are a‘46-foot combination mo- 
tor and trailer built for the Northwest- 
ern Elevated Railroad Company 8f Chi- 
cago, and an unusually large and hand- 
some interurban coach built for the Oak- 
land Transit Company, of Oakland, Cal. 
The former is mounted on No. 5 trailer 
trucks and has eight cross seats in the 
center and the remainder of the longi- 
tudinal style. The Oakland coach is 
equipped with reversible seats and is 
mounted on the Car Company’s inter- 
urban trucks No. 23B. 

The interior, which is richly finished, 
{s illuminated with arc lamps and the 


headlight is also of the are type, both of 
which are specialties of the St. Louis 
Car Company. It seats 56 passengers 
and is built to withstand a speed of 65 
miles an hour, on the run between Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, Cal. 

Another interesting feature of the 
display is the type of car that is manu- 
factured for export purposes and which 
is very popular in foreign States. These 
are constructed on lines that permit 
them to be shipped in sections, and so 
simple is the arrangement that the 
coaches can be assembled on reaching 
their destination by unskilled workmen. 
The company has built some 450 cars 
of this pattern for Buenos Ayres, South 
America, and is shipping to that city 
at the rate of 250 cars per year. Then 
there is the double-decker, made for use 
in London, where top seats are quite 
desirable, and a Dublin double-decker is 
somewhat along the same lines. Both of 
these are interesting as showing the dif- 
ference in transportation tastes between 
America and Europe, and they. reveal 
the versatility and wide range of influ- 
ence of this immense St. Louis enter- 
prise, as well as the English desire to 
ride on top as in the old royal stage 
days. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the exhibit to laymen, and maybe street 
car men, is the various stages of street 
car construction that are illustrated, 
from the lumber set up as it is finished 
in the woodworking department to the 
finished product with all its appliances 
and burnishings. 

Reference to this exhibit would be 
incomplete were it to ignore what is 
without doubt the finest private car ever 
constructed for use on a street railway. 
It was built for John I. Beggs, of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company. This car is so arranged that 
each end is an observation end, the mo- 
torman’s cab being on the left side of 
each end. Each observation room has 
an upper and a lower berth, and both 
rooms are finished in East India ver- 
milion wood, with Marquetry inlay lines. 


Compartment No. 1 is finished in 
Hungarian ash; has a sofa with upper 
and lower berth, a dressing case and 
folding washstand. The finish in Com- 
partment No. 2 is in prima vera; has a 
writing desk and folding bed, which 
folds up in a cabinet under book-case. 
The kitchen is finished in quarter- 
sawed oak and has a range of 26x30; 
also a_ refrigerator and linen lockers. 
The toilet room is of zebra wood and is 
fitted with a washstand and water closet. 
All passageways are finished in vermil- 
ion. Ceilings are in full Empire, deco- 
rated to harmonize with the finish of 
each room, and the ‘finest of silks and 
tapestries have been used in draperies 
and upholstering. The side windows are 
of polished plate glass, with the sash 
arranged to drop. The upper sides are 
stationary, and has Gothic glass, with 
art glass, and also have the ventilator 
sash. It is called the “Milwaukee,” and 
typifies the acme of private car construc- 
tion up to the present time. 

These are but a few of the striking 
artistic and useful evidences of the great 
enterprise located in St. Louis and every 





citizen of the city should feel proud 
that the St. Louis Car Company leads 
and supplies the world with street cars. 
The plant where all this vast work is 
done is the largest and busiest in the 
country and at the same time the most 
systematically operated. Its growth, 
like the street cars it manufactures, has 
been progressive. The first plant was 
but a speck compared with the mon- 
strous one now in operation. The com- 
pany’s great Success has been due to 
the honesty of its product and the push 
and enterprise and skill of its officers 
and employes. That the best results 
might be obtained the company has al- 
ways made it a practice to look after 
the interests of its employes. The ad- 
mirable relations existing between. them 
has done much to promote the concern’s 
success. The employes take an interest 
in their work beyond that of earning 
a day’s wage. They always strive for 
something better for their employers’ 
good and their loyalty and efforts are 
liberally rewarded. This spirit has en- 
abled the firm and its men to keep 
abreast of the times in the manufacture 
of standard cars and also to take the 
initiative. in the creation of new types 
looking to the betterment of street rail- 
way service. The company employs 
3,000 men and there is not so much as 
a nail or screw in the product that is 
not turned out in the plant. All uphol- 
stering, painting, molding, electric wir- 
ing, lamps and finishing are done in the 
various departments, so that every de- 
partment has a hand in the construction 
of the cars. 

The company was organized in 1887, 
and its growth for the first ten years 
was sure and steady. Mr. J. H. Ko- 
busch was its founder. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mr. Geo. J. Kobusch, 
whose splendid business acumen, com- 
bined with extraordinary energy and 
clear-sightedness, have played no small 
part in the growth of the company. 
During the last six years the progress 
made has been so remarkable as to 
excite the wonder and admiration of 
all who have visited the mammoth 
works. That this cormpany has grown 
so rapidly is, in a great measure, due to 
the systematic and up-to-date methods 
of manufacture and modern equipment, 
as well as a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the requirements of 
the electric street car industry. 


The original works of the company 
were located at No. 3000 North Broad- 
way. It was an humble beginning, some 
two hundred and fifty men being em- 
ployed at the time, and the capacity be- 
ing between four and five hundred cars, 
average length about twenty feet. The 
work of the shops in the early history 
was distributed among three or four de- 
partments. To-day there are thirty dis- 
tinct and separate departments, each one 
of which has a share in turning out the 
work from inception to completion. In 
1898, new works were erected at Baden, 
a suburb located in the extreme northern 
part of the city. The present manufac- 
turing equipment is the most modern 
that can be found anywhere. A com- 
parison of the original works with the 
shops of the present day illustrates the 
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expansion of the company more than 
mere words possibly can. 

The capital stock of the company in 
1887. was $25,000.00; in 1888 it was 
raised to $150,000.00; in 1894 to $500,- 
000.00, and this latter amount was 
tripled in 1903, making the capitaliza- 
tion $1,500,000.00.. In 1904. the capital 
was increased to $2,000,000.00. The sales 
of products in 1898 amounted to $60r1,- 
478.10; in 1902 these amounted to $2,- 
419,669.30, while in 1903 the sales ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000.00. In April of 1903 
the St. Louis Car Company acquired the 
Laclede Car Company of St. Louis, by 
purchase. At the institutions are em- 
ployed close to 3,000 men and the ca- 
pacity of the two plants is in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000 cars per annum, aver- 
age length 34 feet. 

Besides this, there is a large output 
of trucks, the trucks of this company 
being noted for their easy-riding quali- 
ties,.strength and durability. The St. 
Louis Car Company also manufacture 
their own seats, arc headlights and arc 
lamps for interior car lighting; cur- 
tains, vertical wheel brakes (patented), 
spiral journal bearings, and many other 
specialties that are essential to an up- 
to-date, modern car. The company also 
operates its own brass foundry, where 
all brass and bronze trimmings are 
turned out, also a malleable and gray 
iron foundry. Manufacturing these 
specialties and material themselves has 
proven quite a factor in the meteoric 
career of this Company, as it enables 
them to take large contracts and make 
quick deliveries. 

The entire works cover an area of 























GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 
Notice to Patrons of 


Parrish’s Laundry. 


Please have your linen ready for our 
drivers on the day of their regular calls. 
Phis will help us to get it back to you 
on time and give us more time to do the 
work right. Our drivers are not allowed 
to wait for linen which is not ready and 
cannot always go back for it the next 
day. We cannot return linen received 
after Wednesday until Tuesday the fol- 
lowing week. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
J. Arrnur Anverson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mar. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“*Lest we forget,” 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 








52 acres, while the floor space under 
roof is 900,000 square feet, 

The products of the St. Louis Car 
Company are not only to be found in 
every State and Territory of the United 
States, but also in Germany, France, 
England, Russia, South America, Mex- 
ico, Australia, New Zealand and other 
foreign countries. 

The officers of the company are: 
George J. Kobusch, president; H. F. 
Vogel, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Geo. A. H. Mills, secretary and 
treasurer; W. B. Phelps, assistant sec- 
retary; E. I, Robinson, Manager Laclede 
plant; Geo. L. Kippenberger, purchasing 
agent ; Chas. G. Ette, secretary St. Louis 
Malleable Casting Co.; Warner 'S. Mc- 
Call, general sales agent, St. Louis; 
Frank E. Huntress, general eastern 
agent, Boston, Mass.; Frank McCoy, 
Pittsburg agent, Pittsburg, Pa.; Gus 
Koch, Pacific Coast agent, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 
cde ce oe 
ITALIAN ENGLISH. 

An officer of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company received the 
other day a circular from a Neapolitan 
dealer in antiques. The circular is a 
good example of Italian English. <A 
part of it is as follows: 

“Joseph the Cook he offer to one il- 
luminated public and most particular 
for -British knowing men in general an 
remarkable, pretty, famous collection of 
old goods, all quite new, excavated from 
private personal diggings. 

“He sells cooked clays, old marine 
stones, with stewing pots and _ brass 
sacrificing pots. 

“Here is a stocking of calves heads 
and feets for single ladies and amateurs 
traveling. With-much more intellectual 
minds articles, all entitling him to 
learned men’s inspection’ to examine 
him, and supply it with illustrious pro- 
tection, of which hope valorous satis- 


faction.” 
oe se oe 
HIGGINS AND THE IRISHMAN. 
Frank Wayland Higgins, Republican 


‘candidate for governor of New York, 


is the subject of an entertajning char- 
acter sketch in the current Harper's 
Weekly. Mr. Higgins, it appears, took 
his nomination for the governorship 
lightly, for he went off to the White 
Mountains during the time when his 
boom was being agitated; and when, 
just before the convention, he was asked 
what he thought of his chances, he told 
this story, saying that he felt some- 
thing like the subject of it: “An Irish- 
man who heard that there was a run on 
the bank he patronized, went there in 
hot haste. . Rushing up to the cashier’s 
window, he cried, ‘If [ can get me 
money, I don’t want it; but if I can’t 
get me money, I must have it!” 
“No,” thundered the stern parent, 
“you lack one month of being of age, 
sO you cannot marry without my  con- 
sent.” “You mistake,” cried our re- 
sourseful heroine, “I date my age from 
the time the magazines come out!” And 
thus, with Tyranny thwarted, Love 
once more found the way.”—New York 


Sun. 


The Mirror 


THE FINGER PRINT CLUE 


Science is abroad, even among the 
criminal classes. Not only do they 
utilize the latest devices in forgery, 
counterfeiting, house-breaking and the 
like, but they make themselves familiar 
with the scientific means employed in 
the detection of crime, and learn how 
to baffle them in advance. Thus in the 
drawings of Mr. Raven-Hill we dis- 
cover, in a sketch which he calls “Dick- 
ens Up to Date” that burglars are fully 
aware of all the fine points in the Ber- 
tillon system of finger-mark detection, 
Two safecrackers hold the following 
dialogue: 

“Harris{” 

Bhs a 

“Have you got your gloves on?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then take the kiver 
York Evening Post. 


off 1""—New 


NO CHANCE TO LEARN 

The family was planning at the break- 
fast table to attend, later in the day, 
the funeral of a deceased neighbor, but 
Isabel, aged 6, was, very much to her 
distress, to be left at home. 

“But I’ve never been to a funeral,” 
the little girl pleaded. “I want to go 
to one just dreadfully.” 

“Never mind Sis,” said the little 
maid’s brother consolingly, “perhaps 
you can go to your own some day.” 

“Well, flashed Isabel indignantly, “if 
I don’t have a little practice I shan’t 
know how to behave even at that one.” 


—Lippincott’s. 
ak oh oh 

It is told of Deibler, the famous 
French executioner, who died recently, 
that during his long and useful public 
career he never once bungled his work 
or showed signs of nervousness. He 
was proud of his dexterity and used fre- 
quently to invite his friends to choice 
seats on the platform. Sardou, the play- 
wright, was favored on one occasion, 
and Deibler was proudly pointing out to 
his distinguished guest some improve- 
ments he had made in the guillotine, 
when a figure started suddenly up from 
a long basket which was to receive the 
victim’s body. Sardou confessed it gave 
him a “turn.” The apparition proved to 
be Mme. Deibler, dressed as a man. 
“My wife,” said the executioner, “was 
very anxious to be present at our little 
ceremony, so I gave her the best piace 


“at my disposal.” It will be recalled 


Charles Kingsley said of his wife she 
was such an amiable person that, if she 
were ordered to be hung, her chief anx- 
iety would be that all her friends should 
have good seats at the spectacle. 


“Anyway,” said the Cheerful Idiot, 
as he looked over the Tired Citizen’s 
shoulders at the picture of an Igorrote 
dog feast, “there’s one part of the ca- 
nine they don’t seem to fancy.” “What's 
that?” asked the Tired Citizen, accom- 
modatingly. “The pants,” replied the 
Cheerful Idiot, with loud laughter.— 
Baltimore American. 


$14.40 TO NEW Si sius AND 
RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and November 15th. 
Equally low rates to other points South. 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 
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Unusual 
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Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Draperies, 
and Rugs. 
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The Largest and 
Best Selected 
Stock ever shown 
in St. Louis. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


Tn Fumed Oak, 


The handsomest and most pop- 
ular finish of to-day. 
Hundreds of 
beautiful pieces from 
which to make selections. 
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COROT ONTEREOC COREE Ree nenene ea Ty EET ee 


The eExciusivE EFFECT which 
distinguishes our entire stock 
of House Furnisninas, is the 
comment of all who visit our 
splendid establishment. ‘.° 
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GEORGIA-STIMSON 


FURNITURE 
ann CARPET CO. 


616-618 Washington Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


Genera) Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
: at DALLAS, TEXAS.. . 
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INSTANCES OF RAPID WORK 


In Austria a few years ago a com- 
plete hospital was built and was ready 
within an hour, a 


impossible 


to receive patients 
feat which seems 
even when we know that all the com- 
ponent parts of the building were at 
hand. It was in Austria, too, that the 
seemingly miraculous task of convert- 
ing trees into newspapers within two 
and a half hours was accomplished... At 
7:35 o'clock in the morning three trees 
were cut down at Elsenthal. At 9:34 
the trees had been stripped of bark, cut 
up and converted into pulp, made into 
paper and passed from the factory to 
the press, from which printed newspa- 
pers were issued at 10 o'clock. 

There are also some novel and as.on- 
ishing feats in the production of books. 
Some years ago a publishing house in 
the West received an order to produce 
2,000 copies of a work of 350 pages, 


almost 


bound in cloth, in three days. The 
work began on Monday, and _ on 
Wednesday afternoon the 2,000  vol- 


umes were handed over, while before 
Saturday no fewer than 10,000 had been 
turned out. 

New York claims a publishing per- 
formance even more astonishing than 
this. An advance copy of one of 
Zola’s works had been secured in Paris 
by the agent of the American firm, who 
posted it to New Pork. On its arri- 
val it was translated into English, put 
into type, printed and bound and was 
actually on sale within twenty-four 
hours. 

Not long ago an English boot factory 
turned out a pair of men’s shoes _ in 
The shoes included, 
two sewed pieces, 
two 


twenty minutes. 
among other pairs, 
two inner soles, two stiffenings, 
pieces of steel to give a spring to the 
sole 


instep, ‘two rands, two linings, 
twenty upper pieces, thirty tacks, 
twelve nails in the heels and twenty 
buttons. 


Remarkable feats of swift work are 
accomplished by those who have to do 
with moving railroad bridges and 
building railroads and locomotives in 
England. The new bridge for the 
Great Northern Railroad at Finsbury 
Park was substituted for the old one in 
the short space of four hours. The 
work started at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when powerful cranes were set 
to work to remove the ten-ton girders 
of the old bridge. The new _ steel 
bridge, weighing more than 2,000 tons, 
which was resting near at hand on six 
small carriages, was hauled into posi- 
tion by steel crabs; it was. rapidly 
made secure, the rails were connected 
and within four hours trains were run- 
ning over it. A feat still more surpris- 
ing was that of substituting a new 
bridge for the old one near Hatfield. 
Within fifty-two minutes the old struc- 
ture, with its four lines of rails, had 
disappeared and in its place was a new 
iron girder bridge carrying six lines of 


rails, all ready for traffic. 
A complete locomotive engine was 
put together for the Great Eastern 


Railway at the Stratford works in ten 
hours. The work began early in the 
morning, the engine being photograph- 
ed at the different stages of its con- 


struction, and the same evening it was 
actually at work pulling a train. 
ce oe cle 
COMING TO THE POINT 


The lovely girl tapped softly at the 
door of her father’s private office. There 
was no response. She tapped a little 
louder. 

“Come in.” 

“She turned the knob and entered. The 
gray-haired money grabber looked up 
from his little desk. 

“Hello, Lucie!” 

“Hello, pa!” 

“Money ?” 

“No, pa.” 

“Eh! Anything wrong?” 

“No, pa.” 

“Talk faster, my girl.” 

“Well, you see, pa, I want 

“How much?” 

“Wait, pa. Give me time.” 

“That’s something I can’t spare.” 

“Just a minute, pa. I want,to give—” 

“What will it cost?” 

“Don’t interrupt, pa. 

a young man something.” 
“Birthday present?” 
“yes. 

“Well, don’t come to me. 
any idea what a young man wants” 

“But I have, pa. I—I_ know just 
what he wants.” 

“But why do you come to me?” 


” 





I want to give 


I haven't 


“Because what he wants is—” 


“Oh, that’s all right, of course. Give 
him anything you please. Want a 
check?” 


“N—no, pa.” 

“Oh, speak up.” 

“T want you to say it’s all right, pa. 
I want you to say again that I can 
give him anything I please.” 

“Silly girl. Of course you can. You’ve 
always had your own way. Is that all?” 
“What he wants is—” 


“Well?” 
“M—m—me!” 
Tableau. — Manchester (England) 
Chronicle. 
ak oh 
“The nearest preacher wag sum- 


moned to conduct the services. Not 
knowing his subject, the preacher con- 
tented himself by making a few gener- 
al remarks concerning the solemn na- 
ture of the occasion. Then he said he 
would be glad to have any of the com- 
pany present say a word about the dead 
No one spoke. The invitation 
Again no one spoke. 

who sat in 
rose and 


man. 
was repeated. 

“Finally an old farmer, 
the corner of the front room, 
said: 

“*Tf no one has any remarks to make 
about the deceased I woulda like to 
make a few remarks about the alliance’s 
subtreasury plan.’”—Louisvile Herald. 
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“Smith—You can’t do two things suc- 
cessfully at the same time. 

Brown—lI have. 

Smith—What did you do? 

Brown—Swore and put on a pair of 
shoes that were not bought at Swope’s, 
311 North Broadway. 

Gracie—“Oh! Stealing jam! I’m go- 
ing to tell mamma! Freddy—‘Wouldn’t 
you rather have some jam?”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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New Arts and Crafts Styles 
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ESPECIALLY LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 


SEE 


EVERYTHING IN FURNITURE. 


%& BROADWAY AND LOCUST > 
STM 






Five Piece Suite, Spanish Leathe 
Cushions for Seats and Backs at 
Also Five Piece Saddle Seat Suite $33.50 
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R. L. Maupin. Pres.. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PROGRESS OF 


INVESTMENT Conner 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR IT’S FIRST THIRTY MONTHS. 









J. A. NORTON, Sec. 





ASSETS : 


April 1, 1902, 
$125,000.00 


July 1, 1902, 
$134,549.47 


October 1, 1902 
$145,354.02 


January 1, 1903, 


$177.995.47 


April 1, 1903, 


$237,279.39 


July 1, 1903, 


$276,832.63 


October 1, 1903, 


$348,634.65 


January 1, 1904, 


$414,721.27 


April 1, 1904, 


$905,756.97 


July 1, 1904. 


$553,201.24 


September 1, 1904. 


$640,579.39 














$300,000 


Deposited with Treasurer of 
the State of Missouri for the 
protection of Investors. 








0/ GRADE gO 
o% BONDS 5% 
SOLD 








Interest 5 per cent per annum 
paid on savings of $1.00 per 
week or over. 





Under State Inspection. 


ODD FELLOWS BUILDING, 


Licensed and doing business in Twenty States. 
For particulars Call on or Address the Company, 






- ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Suburban System’s Fair Record 


A CHICAGOAN’S 


“Well sir, it beats the world how 
you St. Louis people kick without 
cause on your street railroad systems,” 
remarked a prominent citizen of Chi- 
cago, last Saturday, as he and a large 
party of friends were journeying by way 
of the Suburban line to the World’s 
Fair, to participate in the celebration of 
Chicago Day. 

“That’s right,” came as a chorus from 
a score or more of his fellow-townsmen 
who had heard the remark. 

“Why,” continued the first speaker, 
addressing himself to one of St. Louis’ 
most substantial citizens, “if we had a 
street car system like this Suburban 
Railway in Chicago, no one would ever 
hear our voice raised in protest. And 
[ll venture to say that the same will 
apply to any other large city in the 
United States. I have seen them all— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Kansas City and San Francisco, 
and I must say that I have yet to see 
the equal of this elegantly managed 
property you have here in St. Louis. Of 
course this is not my first visit here. 
I’ve been to St. Louis and to the Fair 
before, but I want to give my evidence 
in support of the Suburban as the great- 
est city railway system in the land. 
Surely there can be no ground for com- 
plaint against the Suburban.” 

The St. Louisan admitted that there 
wasn’t; in fact he said that all the St. 
Louis street railways had more than 
made good in the matter of handling 
World’s Fair visitors and that much of 
the antipathy or hostility of the public 
had died out. 

“T am glad to hear it,” resumed the 
Chicagoan, “it is no more than right 
that the public should give credit to such 
quasi-public corporations and I think 
the Suburban is particularly deserving 
of a vote of thanks from the people. I 
have ridden on many street railway 
lines, but I have yet to find the comfort 
that is afforded by the Suburban. Its 
cars which move over the best of road- 
beds have practically a continuous rail 
to promote smoothness in movement. 
but the cars themselves furnish equally 
as much ease as the smooth rail. Did 
you ever size up one of these Suburban 
coaches? Well, just look at this one and 
note how many features conducive to 
clean comfortable travel it possesses, 
which are not to be found in other 
street cars. Why there are no such cars 
on any electric railway system in the 
How many have you ever 
seen with such spacious platforms; 
look at that brake, see how easy the 
motorman controls the car even though 
it is going at top speed and down 
grade; look at the interior furnishings, 
for all the world like some of the pal- 
ace cars on the big steam railroads; 
even the electric lamps which illuminate 
the coach like a ball room or the parlor 
of a residence are peculiar to this line; 
note the wide aisle and the seats so 
substantially yet comfortably uphol- 
stered. Why, I tell you any one who 


country. 


OBSERVATIONS 


boards a Suburban car gets his nickel’s 
worth if he rides only one block. It’s 
a pleasure to ride in such a car. In 
summer they are cool and airy because 
of the capacious windows, and in winter 
when they are electrically heated they 
are as cozy and warm as an oven, be- 
cause the windows fit closely and the 
joints are all compact. For the life of 
me I can see room for nothing but 
praise for the company if all the cars 
are like this.” 

The St. Louisan hastened to assure 
the visitor that the Suburban had nearly 
200 of the same kind of cars and he 
remarked that they were the most pop- 
ular vehicles. of transportation in the 


cily. 
“But,” the Chicagoan continued, 
“pretty, comfortable cars isn’t the 


whole thing. Here we are at the Lin- 
dell avenue gate of the Exposition and 
it is only 20 minutes since we boarded 
this car down on Fourth and Pine 
streets. Why that’s next to flying. And 
we didn’t notice the speed. That’s what 


I like; what everybody likes. It is an 
unbeatable combination—clean, hand- 
some cars and quick service. I should 


think there would be accidents galore 
on this line.” 


“Rarest thing in the world is an acci- 
dent on the Suburban,” replied the St. 
Louisan. “You see the Suburban’s 
motormen are veterans at the controller 
and brake. They pass severe examina- 
tions frequently that the company may 
know their exact physical condition, and 
they are generally picked men—chosen 
from the best men~-on the roads of the 
country. They are well-paid, well- 
treated and not being overworked never 
fall to sleep at their ‘post. Another 
thing which prevents accidents on the 
Suburban, is that a considerable part 
of its right of way is on its own private 
property.” 

“I imagined,” chimed in the Chi- 
cagoan, as he and the party passed 
through the Fair turnstile, “that a com- 
pany that saw the necessity of putting 
on such fine cars would be careful in 
hiring employes, and in looking for their 
patrons’ safety and pleasure. I noticed 
on our way out that there were any 
number of »retty gardens abutting the 
roadbed. That is something you see on 
no other street railway line in the coun- 
try, save perhaps in California. This 
shows the enterprise of the company and 
it is a treat to the patrons. No wonder 
this company has hauled so many _mil- 
lions of visitors to and from the World’s 
Fair and other points of interest. The 
only difficulty about all this is that a 
Chicagoan gets extravagant tastes rid- 
ing on such a system. It is beyond his 
wildest dreams in the transportation 
line and many of us think the Windy 
City is the whole thing. It can learn 
a valuable lesson from this St. Louis 
and Suburban road.” 

The St. Louisan seconded this con- 
clusion of his Chicago brother and turn- 
ing to one of his own townsmen who 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & firmstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








was also of the party, remarked: “If 
these Chicago fellows are so captivated 
with the Suburban’s main line to the 
Fair, wonder what they would think if 
they were to take that ride out to Mera- 
mec Highlands through the avenues of 
trees these brown October days, or what 
they would think of a spin out to quaint 
old Florissant or Kirkwood, past the 
smiling farms and gardens. Why they'd 
want to mandamus John W. Gates to 
buy the entire system for them.” 

Under the management of President 
Julius S. Walsh and his son Mr. Julius 
S. Walsh, Jr., the Suburban system met 
the excessive demands of the World’s 
Fair period without the slightest dis- 
turbance of schedule on any of its 
other branches. And while it took 
care of the monstrous Exposition 
crowds, it continued to haul its 
regular quota of people to two race 
tracks, to the Suburban and Ramona 
Park and to Meramec Highlands, For- 
est Park Highlands, Delmar Garden and 
other resorts. The same wise manage- 
ment that met these emergencies turned 
into the company’s coffers a goodly sum 
in profits, notwithstanding the heavy ex- 
pense the system had borne in the re- 
construction of its roadway and straight- 
ening of abrupt ‘curves, 





‘*The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character. 


“The 20th Century Limited” 


This is The century of all ages. 

The New York Central-Lake Shore 
20-hour train between New York and 
Chicago (the two great commercial 
centers of America) is The train of the 
century, and is appropriately named 


“The 20th Century Limited” 


A beautiful etching of this train printed on plate 
paper 24x32 inches ready for framing will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of 50 cents, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York, 
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TO BE REGRETTED. 

Jack—“Didn’t one of those Porker 
girls marry an English lord?” Mary— 
“Yes. But they say that London society 
snubbed her dreadfully.” Jack—‘Real- 
ly! Then she must have taken the name 
of the lord in vain.”—Ex. 
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Through sleeping cars to Denver, via 
Union Pacific. Tickets and reservations 
at 903 Olive street. 
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GIANT JAP—PIGMY RUSSIAN 


Russian officers’ letters are constantly 
exposing the delusion that the Mikado’s 
soldiers are all pygmies. “The men 
trom Northern Hondo,” 
Schurin, “are quite up to our standard 
of height, and are just as stout and 
sturdy as the average Russian. 

“Sometimes you even see Japanese 
giants. During the Motieling fighting 
I witnessed, from a distance, a Goliath- 
like Jap, fully six feet two high, en- 
gaged in mortal combat with -a tiny 
Khokhol (Little Russian.) It was the 
strangest sight imaginable. 

“Our man was a straggler or maling- 
erer, for he was suddenly seen in the 
middle of the main road while we were 
a long way off, on the crest of the hill. 
From the Japanese detachment which 
was resting on the side of the road the 
big man emerged. At first we thought 
he must be another of our men, for we 
have dozens of his size, but through our 
glasses we saw he was a Jap. He had 
no rifle, but apparently a sword-bayo- 
net in his hand, and our little pygmy, 
putting his head down, charged straight 
at him. 

“The Jap made a thrust, and then, to 
avoid a collision, jumped clean over 
the Khokhol. But our man was nim 
bler. He seized the -big Jap and pulled 
him down, and then I saw something 
flash over the Jap’s head. They rolled 
over and over, the big Jap, held by 
both wrists, trying in vain to get his 
bayonet in, and our man equally help- 
less to injure him. Then our man re- 
laxed his hold, and jumping up, put 
his heavy boot straight down on his 
adversary’s face. We thought the fight 
was over. But the Jap by main force 
raised himself on his elbows, and with 
a sudden jerk sent our man flying head 
over heels. The next moment the 
Khokhol was pinned to the ground. 

“Just before this happened, ~ half-a- 
dozen Japanese strolled up, and looked 
indifferently on, without helping their 
own man. We, too, could have shot 
either if we had liked. But when the 
fight was over, and the big Jap disen- 
gaging the dead man’s grip from his 
hair, rose, our men, by orders, poured 
in a volley, and the victorious Goliath 
and two of his fellow soldiers fell to 
the earth.”—St. Petersburg Correspon- 
dence of the London News. 

Le he 

Bacon—Here’s a_ statement that the 
war in the East costs Russia three 
times as much a month as it does Japan. 

Egberf—Well, Russia is certainly 
getting a run for her money.—Yonker’s 
Statesman. 

“T have been very much interested in 
these experiments with tetrahedral 
kites,” said the man with gold glass- 
es. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Cumrox com- 
placently, “but I have about concluded 
that the surest way to get rid of all such 
things is to boil the drinking water.”— 
Washington Star. 
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“What studies are you pursuing?” 
asked the landlady of the new boarder, 
who had told her that he was a student. 

“Tt am studying psychology,” 


he an- 


writes Major . 


“I’m delving into unstrayed 


swered. 
fields. I’m studying the 
Just then some one passed him the 
dish of hash. 
“I am,” he continued, 
mysterious unknown.” 
And the landlady never knew why all 
the people around the table smiled audi- 


bly. 


> 





“fathoming the 
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A ST. LOUIS GIRL’S SUCCESS 

A St. Louis girl “Jane Oaker,” the 
daughter of Christian Peper of this city, 
will be seen as leading lady in “The 
Pit” at the Century next week.  Be- 
fore going upon the stage “Jane Oaker” 
was quite prominent in the leading so- 
cial set of St. Louis. Of course this 
charming yourg actress jis going to 
have a great reception here, and long 
before the sale of - seats opened on 
Thursday letters of application for seats 
were piled high in the box office of the 


Century. Miss Oaker, who is Mrs. 
Hale Hamilton in private life, made 
her debut upon the stage with Louis 


James and Katherin Kidder as Herma 
in the production of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” After that she was 
leading woman with James K, Hackett, 
and then she had her own stock com- 
pany in Denver, where she is a great 
favorite Later she joined the George 
Fawcett forces in Baltimore, and played 
in that city and through the South, 
sharing the leading honors with Percy 
Haswell and Mary Shaw. 
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COURT ADJOURNED FOR SCRAP 


The practice of law in the country 
may not be so lucrative as in the big 
city, but it is vastly more amusing, said 
a lawyer of prominence up in Senator 
Platt’s home town, Owego. “One ex- 
perience rewarded me for all the trouble 
I had in getting to the scene of the 
trial. 


“The case was going along smoothly 
and I was examining an important wit- 
ness, when from the rear of the crowd- 
ed court room this remark was _ inter- 
jected in a loud voice: 


“*Phat- man’s a liar.’ 

“T hesitated a moment, expecting the 
judge, a bluff country jurist, to take 
some action. He said nothing, so I 
continued to question the man on the 
stand. 

“Presently came another outburst 
from the voice in the crowd. It was to 
the effect that the witness had no truth 
in his make-up and his story was an 
offence against justice. Still the court 
said not a word. 

“Feeling that it was up to me to do 
something, I asked the judge to have 
the person who dared to interrupt the 
proceedings committed for contempt. 
The judge leaned over to me and whis- 
pered: 

“*I’d do it, counselor, but I 
know how to draw the papers.’ 

“The court may have been weak 
law, but he was strong on human na- 
ture. He pondered a moment and 
then turned to the witness, who was a 
big chap. 

“Do° you know who it 
called you a liar?’ he asked. 

“*T do, your honor,’ 


don’t 


on 


was that 
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said the witness. 
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No Performances of Ben 
Hur Sundays 


BEN HUR 


‘Seats Thursday 
morning for next week 























“Can you lick him?’ the court quer- 
ied. 

“*That’s what I can.’ 

“Then you go and do it,’ ordered 
his honor. . ‘This court is adjourned 
for fifteen minutes until this little mat- 
ter of court etiquette is adjusted.’ 

“The witness left the chair, 


FRANK He FILLIS, 
3—PERFORMANCES DAILY-3 
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..QDEON THEATER... OLYMPIC 
No Potergeses of Ben 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle | iin) 7 
CENTURY BEN HUK 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees. 
The Dearborn Manage- WILTON LACKAYE 
ment submit la Wie. A Beads 
Jhe Forbidden THE PIT > «ia Sitneee Femmaig Lala BATES 
Land. Reserved Seats on Sale 
hursday A 
Prices 25c to $1.50. 50c Good Seat 50c. 
MUSIC HALL, 
LOUISIANA 
World s Fair Extravaganza. 


1:00—3:30—7:30 
SPECIAL INTRAMURAL STATION. 
Grand Stand 50c, Specially Selected Seats 75c, Box Seats $1.00 
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P ‘ 25c 
out a pugnacious looking, but under- ro Matinees—Sunpar, 
sized man in the crowd, grabbed him [$1.00 Wepnespay, Fripay. 





by the collar and yanked him out into 


the sunlight. In five minutes the wit- 1000 Seats at 50c—2000 Seats at 25c. 














ness was back, slightly ruffled in his Box Office Open Daily at 9 a. m. 
appearance, but smiling broadly. He 
resumed his place on the stand, the 


ST. LOUIS’ 
(i in A N D MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 
Two Weeks. 


Matinees Wednesday and eetendny— the and 50¢. 
Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


Hanlon Bro’s. Greatest and Newent 
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The Home of Folly. wo Frolics Daily. 
THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEE, 


THE 
HIGH 


judge rapped for order, and the trial 
of the case went on. 

“There were no more interruptions.” 
—New York Sun. 
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SOMETHING BESIDES 

The passenger train was making a 
ten-minute wait on a siding when the 
long-haired man with a sentimental 
look strolled forward to the engine and 
asked of the man who was oiling up: 

“You are the engineer, I take it?” 

“All that’s left of him,” was the re- 





“CRACKER 





ply. se 
“The lives of all of us are tn y JACKS. 
hands?” — as ROLLERS 
“Yes, every one of you.” 





“It depends solely upon you to bring 
about a terrible calamity 
safely to our destinations?” 

“Yes, that’s about it.” 

“And may I ask what you intend to 
do on this occasion?” , 

“Well, I did intend to bring about a 
terrible calamity and kill forty or fifty 
people, but as a feller down at Ashland 
presented me with a $5 dog, and as the 
dog is in the baggage car and might 
get hurt in the smashup, I guess I'll 
run her right through and take you in 
safely."—Chicago News. 
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Six Races Daily, Beginning 
2:30 p. m. 


An examiner asked of a student: 
“Does an effect eve efor ?” 
ele ever go before a cause? ss 
“Give me an instance.” 
ADMISSION— 


“A man wheeling a barrow, and a 
woman operating a broom.” 
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A FAMOUS CHICKEN PIE 


At the Pemigewasset, in Plymouth, 
N. H., which they call the “Gateway to 
the White Mountains,” they serve a 
chicken pie in Pemigewasset _ style. 
These dainty chicken pies have been 
served in Plymouth so many years that 
they have become historic, and so 
great is the demand for them at times 
it is impossible to make enough of them. 

During August and the first half of 
September, when throngs of people are 
going to and from the White Moun- 
tains, from eight hundred to a thous- 
and of these chicken pies are eaten 
daily at the Pemigewasset during the 
half hour the trains stop for luncheon 
or dinner. It is a dull day, even in late 
September, when at least two hundred 
Pemigewasset pies are not sold. This 
is the way they are made: 

First of all, the pastry is the very 
richest sort, and next the chickens are 
not cold storage, but are the finest 
breeds known for the table, and are 
raised on New Hampshire farms right 
around Plymouth. 

To make the pastry one pound of the 
best butter is used for one pound of 
flour. Wash the butter in ice water, 
and squeeze it as dry as possible, divide 
it in four equal portions. Roll each 
portion in a separate piece of cheese 
cloth, and lay them on the ice in the 
refrigerator. Sift the flour with a tea- 
spoonful of salt in a big bowl. Put 
one portion of the butter in the middle 
of the flour, and with a knife cut it 
through the flour till it is all mixed, and 
is like globules, then pour in a scant 
half pint of ice water gradually, and 
mix the whole into a stiff paste. 

Flour the pastry board well, and roll 
the pastry out lengthwise. Take one of 
the three portions of butter from the ice. 
With a knife dot it all over the paste 
in little lumps; dust the surface well 
with flour, fold the paste from each end, 
roll it out again, and dot it with but- 
ter. Repeat the process till each por- 
tion of butter is used. Then fold the 
paste, put it on a floured plate; stand 
it on the ice till ready for use. To pre- 
pare the chicken, cut it in pieces as for 
fricaseeing; put it in the saucepan with 
enough boiling water just to cover 
it. Season well with salt, and to each 
chicken add a large white onion cut in 
slices. Let the chicken cook slowly till 
very tender; then remove it from the 
saucepan; add to the water in the pan 
a generous amount of butter; dissolve a 
heaping teaspoonful of sifted flour in 
a half pint of rich cream; stir it in the 
saucepan over the fire, with the chicken 
gravy; let it boil one minute until it 
is thick, then set the saucepan back 
where it will keep hot. 

In a number of individual baking 
dishes lay enough thin slices of raw 
potatoes to cover the bottom. Cut the 
cooked chicken from the bones, cut it 
in rather small pieces; lay them in the 
baking dishes on top of the slices of 
potatoes; fill the dishes quite full; sea- 
son with freshly ground black pepper; 
pour over the chicken as much of the 
gravy as the dish will hold. Cut off a 
piece of the paste; pat it flat with the 
rolling pin; roll it out a quarter of an 
inch thick; cover the chicken with it, 


and bake the pie in a rather hot oven 
till the crust is a nice brown over the 
surface. Serve hot or cold. 


oe ce os 
WHAT THE ALPS HAS DONE 


The Tyrolean Alps, the world famous 
resort on the Pike, at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Grounds, continues to 
furnish the immense Exposition crowds 
with the most substantial entertainment. 
Especially has it made a hit on the com- 
forts supplied the inner man. The Alps 
restaurant has been a most popular one. 
Since it has been opened, food sufficient 
to keep the warring armies in Manchuria 
supplied for several weeks has been dis- 
posed of and it is estimated that the 
number of persons that has been fed is 
more than half the total attendance at 
the Fair. The cost has been stupendous. 
Nothing but the best the markets of the 
country, of the world in fact, afford, has 
been put before the patrons. The best 
trained help, stewards, chefs, assistants 
and waiters to be found in the United 
States and Europe, has been serving the 
great crowds in the mammoth restaur- 
ant, In fact, the management has made 
it a point to secure none but the besi 
of everything. The concession itself is 
an exact reproduction of the Tyrolean 
Alps and everything contained therein 
is most expensive because of the abso- 
lute realism demanded by the proprie- 
tors. The scenic railway is like the 
mountain climbing systems, the art gal- 
lery contains the rich treasures of artists 
and carvers and in fact everything that 
attracts the interest of spectators in the 
Alps bears the imprint of genuineness. 
It is really an educational attraction, as 
well as one that caters to the comforts 
of the people. And the cost of it all 
to the public is small compared with 
the immense sum of money invested and 
the care that has been taken to make 
everything first-class and out of the 
ordinary. Go to the Alps for a pleasant 
time and enjoy the music, the sights and 
life in general. 


ob bb 
NOT TO BE SIDE-TRACKED 


Mr. Jawkins (abruptly)—Miss Ma- 
bel, do you like me? 

Miss Driggle (coyly)— You are far 
from persona non grata. 

Mr. Jawkins (earnestly)—That’s one 
of them Manchoorian towns, I s’pose, 
but please don’t change’ the subject that 
way. The question I’m askin’ is this— 
do you like me? 


CONSOLING 
He (apologetically, as clock strikes )— 
Why, I am late in leaving to-night. 
She (with best intentions )—Well, bet- 
ter late than never, you know. 
ah ob ob 
Through sleeper to Ogden and Salt 
Lake City via Omaha and Union Pacific. 
Only 44% hours to Salt Lake City. 
Tickets and reservations at 903 Olive St. 
oh obs 
“Mr. Scrapem,” said the hostess to an 
amateur violinist at an evening gather- 
ing, “you play the violin, do you not,” 
“Yes, after a fashion, you know,” was 
the modest reply. ‘How nice!” mur- 
mured half the company; “did you bring 
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your violin with you?” “No; I did not.” 


§ 
“How nice!” murmured the other half 3 
of the company in fervent unison.—Gal- 
veston News. 


a“ 


——AND—— 


ERIE R. R. 


Three Fast Trains 


oe Le ode 
A WONDERFUL SIGHT 


_ Don’t miss the Boer-British war spec- 
tacle, even if you have but a brief time 
to see the Fair itself. It is the greatest 


spectacle of the day. There is nothing bbe «iad 

in the past to compare with it. It gives PITTSBURG, 

the truest and most complete idea of LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 
war that could be imagined, without see- BUFFALO, 

ing the real article. The three perform- NEW YORK, 


BOSTON. 
LOW TOURIST RATES. 


TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut 
Union Station, World’s Fair Grounds. 


ances that are given daily at 1:30, 3:30 
and 7:30 p. m. are great instructors. 
The manner in which the great show is 
produced leaves little to the imagination, 
Horses and men play their parts with 
that readily shows 





an understanding 
their acquaintance with actual war. Boer 
and Briton fight according to the meth- 
ods that prevailed in South Africa dur- 
ing the great struggle for a Republic, 
and no spectator can escape the thrill of 
excitement and admiration which the 





National 
Brewery 


flashy, roaring spectacle creates in the 
human breast. It is a wonderful sight 0. 
and the cost of admission is reasonable— 
50 cents, 75 cents and $1.50. 
ak ab hb 
OFFENDED 


“Lips that touch whisky,” she said, 


GRIESEDIECK BROS, 


WHITE 


—) 7.05 
BEER 


NUTRITIOUS 
DELICIOUS 


“shall never touch mine.” 

“Such remarks as that is unnecessary, 
Miss Sniffkins,” he replied, with dig- 
nity. “Nobody asked you fer a drink.” 

obo ode ob 
HE WAS NOT INSURED 

Mrs. Lonelee—‘Weren't you — sur- 
prised, uncle, to hear that poor Harry 
had left me a widow?” 

Uncle—‘That’s about all that I ex- 
pected he would leave you.”—Life. 

cbr Qe obo 

Mrs. Johnson—‘I wish I could think 
of something to keep my husband at 
Mrs. Smithson—‘Give 
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home nights.” 








him an automobile.” Mrs. Johnson— band got one last week, and the doctor 
“He’d be out more than ever then.’ says he won't be out for six weeks,”— 
Mrs .Smithson—‘No, indeed. My hus- Milwaukee News. 
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PAWPAWS RIPE 
[Reprinted by Request.] 


The sunny plains of Kansas dozed 
In soft October haze; 

The wayside leaves and grass disclosed 
Scarce sign of autumn days. 

The cornstalks bent their ears of gold, 
To list the cricket’s din; 

And fields of sprouting wheat foretold 
The farmer’s laden bin. 


Many a mover’s caravan 
Stretched westward far away, 

As they had moved, since spring began, 
To where the homesteads lay. 

Their wagon-sheets were snowy. white, 
Their cattle sleek and stout; 

Their children’s merry faces bright 
With blooming health shone out. 


But ho! what apparition queer 
Is this that looms in sight? 

Has Rip Van Winkle wandered here 
Just from his waking plight? 

Has one of the Lost Tribes come back, 
With remnant of his band, 


And eastward turned once more his track, 


To seek the Promised Land? 


Beneath yon shade I’ll sit me there, 
Upon that bank of grass, 

And inventory, as it were, 
These nomads, as they pass. 

There may be reason wise and strong, 
Unknown to us, why they, 

Of all the steady moving throng, 
Are on the backward way. 


A wagon of past ages, built 
On model lost to art; 

A dirty, ragged, faded quilt 
Supplied a cover’s part. 

Wheels of four sizes, tireless now, 
With many a missing spoke; 


A three-legged mule, a one-horned cow, 


Tugged slowly in the yoke. 


A man of five-and-forty years, 
With beard of grizzled brown; 
A brimless hat sat on his ears, 
His hair strayed through the crown; 
His pants of dingy butternut, 
His coat of tarnished blue, 
His feet with no incumbrance but 
Mismated boot and shoe. 


Six hungry curs of low degree 


i ue it = i, ) 


On Monday Evenings 


Savings Account Department 
remains open till 7:30 for con- 
venience of working people and 
others unable to leave their 
business during the day. Pays 
3 per cent interest. 


MIPSIPD) mee 
TRUST CO. 


FOURTH € PINE STS. ST.LOUIS 
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Sneaked at their master’s heels, 
Or, underneath the axle-tree, 
Kept measure with the wheels. 
Packed in tthe feeding-box behind, 
A time-worn jug is spied, 
Whose corn-cob stopper hints the kind 
Of nourishment inside. 


Nine boys and girls with rheumy eyes, 
Stowed in with beds and tins, 
Were all so nearly of a size, 
They might have well been twins. 
The mother, as a penance sore 
For loss of youth and hope, 
Seemed to have vowed, long years before, 
To fast from comb and soap. 


“Halloo, my friend! a brood like that 
Should head the other way; 

The land is broad, and free, and fat— 
Go take it while you may.” 

Raising his glazed and dirty sleeve, 
He gave his mouth a wipe, 

And answered, with a sighing heave: 
“Stranger, pawpaws is ripe! 


“Don’t tell me of your corn and wheat— 
What do I care for sich? 

Don’t say your schools is hard to beat, 
And Kansas soil is rich. 

Stranger, a year’s been lost by me, 
Searchin’ your Kansas siles, 

And not a pawpaw did I see, 
For miles, and miles, and miles! 


“Missouri’s good enough for me; 
The bottom timber’s wide; 

The best of livin’ thar is free, 
And spread on every side. 

In course, the health ain’t good for some, 
But we’re not of that stripe. 

Hey! Bet and Tobe! we’re gwine home! 
Git up! Pawpaws is ripe!” 


He cracked his whip, and off they went, 
The mule and cow, and dogs, 

I watched them till they all were blent 
With distant haze and fogs; 

And as the blue smoke heavenward curled 
Up from his corn-cob pipe, 

He dreamed not of that better world, 
For here pawpaws were ripe! 


—Sol Miller. 
Why are the Japanese and Chinese 
“yellow?” A novel answer has recently 
been given to this question, explaining 
likewise why white men are white and 
negroes black. 
was black—which can easily be believed 
when visiting the seaside resorts and 
noting the bronzed and leathery com- 
plexions of those who live out of doors, 
exposing themselves to the sun and wind 
after the manner of primitive man. 
Abraham was black until one day he 
jumped into a pool of clear water, where- 
upon his skin became white as if by a 
miracle. Noting the wonderful change, 
others followed Abraham’s example, 
until the once clear waters were grad- 
ually mudied and became brown. The 
Chinese and the Japanese were a little 
slow and bathed in the water after it 
had become brown. As for the “poor, 
lazy, shiftless niggers,” before they ar- 
rived at the pool Abraham had ordered 
the caravan to move on. The negroes 
didn’t get to bathe at all, and have re- 
mained black to this day. 


Originally every one 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND STORAGE VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. W.E. Burazr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


B&OS-W 


H. Woon, President. 
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HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE Eastern Cities 
ROUTE TO a 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 


NEW YORK 


Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 


Stop-Over Privileges on all 
First-Class Tickets. 


ELEGANT VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, AND ALL 
OF THEM DAILY. 


COACHES WITH _HIGH BACK SEATS, 
LLMAN DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS, 
* OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS, 
COMPANY’S OWN DINING CAR 
SERVICE.» 


Meals Served ‘‘a la Carte.” 


The Beautiful Allegheny Moun- 
tains, Historic Harper’s Ferry, 
The Potomac River, and the Na- 
tional Capital. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 














CARMODY’S 
> 
/ 
For Rates, Time of Trains, Sleeping Car Reserva— 


213 N. Eighth St. 
tions, Etc., cal] on any Ticket Agent or address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, ST. LOUIS, MO. FINEST LIQUORS 


O. P. McCARTY, 
THAT’S ALL. 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OCTOBER 15~ THE LAST DAY 


The great $85,500.00 World’s Fair Contest was opened, and the enormous prize money deposited in trust, solely to arouse in- 
terest in the Great World’s Fair. Being purely a contest of skill, intelligence and of careful estimate of the probabilities of the atten- 
dance, as governed by the conditions that make great Fairs a success or failure, such as the financial conditions, railroad facilities, 
etc., the estimates are to be made on the total paid attendance and the CONTEST IS HELD OPEN UP TO OCT. tsth., IN ORDER 
THAT EVERY CONTESTANT WILL HAVE FULL KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXACT CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC SENTI- 
MENT, THE GENERAL PROSPERITY AND THE ATTENDANCE FOR FIVE WHOLE MONTHS PREVIOUS ON 
WHICH TO BASE INTELLIGENT ESTIMATES. A greater sum than even the prizes has been expended by the Contest Co. 
in advertising the Fair and arousing public interest in it. 


$85,500.00 in Gold to be Given Away. 


: We will pay $85,500.00 in prizes to those who can estimate nearest to the total paid attendance at the Great St. Louis World’s 
Fair. This Fair opened April 30, 1904, and will close December 1, 1904. The paid attendance on opening day was 125,754 people, 
during May the paid attendance was 542,028, during June 1,382,863, during July 1,514,758, during August 1,992,248. Can you esti- 
mate the number of people who will pay admission during the entire Fair? 


$85,500.00 in Gold to Those Who Come Nearest. 
First Prize, $25,000.00. Second Prize, $10,000.00. Third Prize, $5,000.00 


Our prizes are the largest ever offered in any contest and are divided as follows: 


Te Ce wnneet COT iis a nhs aes Kee: devs cccccwsan $25,000.00 To the next 20 nearest estimates, $100 each .......... $ 2,000.00 
To the second nearest estimate ............cccccccecs 10,000.00 To the next 50 nearest estimates, $50 each ............ 2,500.00 
To: the third: m@arGeh: GAtpAle-6 6.6 o6.6o.6 ecco cccsdecaces 5,000.00 To the next 100 nearest estimates, $25 each ............ 2,500.00 
To the fotrth nearest GeGmate oo... ook csscvvcsceccae 2,500.00 To the next 200 nearest estimates, $10 each .......... 2,000.00 
To thé fifth nearest esbtiinte. 666 i.. ac oki ces cevis 1,500.00 To the next 500 nearest estimates, $5 each ............ 2,500.00 
"TO: CHG: SIE THUMRERE MATION oon. 8. 5 kincw'eccecdcacsbene 1,000.00 To the next I,000 nearest estimates, $1 each .......... 1,000.00 
To the next 10 nearest estimates, $200 each ............ 2,000.00 SE ee a 26,000.000 . 
NIRS Sb bie ES ale AAG Sone ea Nea oes TANI T eid IR cle Us GG CTA 00.6 ociede -b peaR bale eee ces $85,500.00 


Contest Closes October 15th 


Not an estimate can be made after that date. This is six weeks before the Fair closes, insuring absolute fairness to every par- 
ticipant. : 
For each estimate we send you a separate engraved and numbered certificate with your estimate thereon. The corresponding 
coupons of these certificates are deposited at the time your estimates are made and can be handled only by the Committee on Awards, 
after the contest closes. ; 

We give you the enclosed order for one certificate ABSOLUTELY FREE to increase interest in the Great Fair. 

THE MORE CERTIFICATES YOU HOLD, THE GREATER YOUR OPPORTUNITIES are of securing one or more of 





these prizes. 


Ee ie te Soi ecs dh Saw vlna ae aa Sid a oe eee 25 cents SEES OE PEL TOE CET OTCT ES TT ETT OTTEETE 5.00 
Cage a i Sok cian ay BARN air Re eT Pe SAW oy Ue RS a 12.50 
a 8 si os ota a ee HA OT ale EDAD EAE EES IIE POCO PORTE CCT OPER LOTT TE TTP 25.00 
AC EMNMNON 55s nde ale ies Whraaaae arene le 0 2 2.04:85 bo. AER ALY EN eee EM ee clas ath 's.. 9.6 6:80.6.0.90 4b was aka FoF oe O48 125.00 


We will send you a separate engraved and numbered certificate for 
every estimate you make, accompanied by proper remittance. OUR CER- 
TIFICATES AND COUPONS ARE ON SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES 
IN ST. LOUIS AND SUBURBS, and we will allow you the privilege of 
filling in your own certificates and coupons and returning the coupons to us 
at any time before October 15th, 1904, but if you haven’t the time to do it, or 
for some reason cannot purchase your certificates and coupons of your 

KK ae druggist, we ask you to send your estimates on the enclosed blank with 
: oe sa your remittance direct to us at address given below, and we shall be glad 
to make out your certificates and coupons for you. The certificates we 





May 20,1903. 


will send you for your record and-the coupons we will deposit for con- 
a a sideration in the awarding of the prizes. By either plan you will have 

This Certifies that, The World's Fair Contest Company, your certificates of the estimates which you have made in the contest. 
incorporated, has this day deposited with thie Company Remember you are to estimate the number of people who will pay ad- 
$75,000.00 in gold, for the payment of the awards in ite mission into the grounds during the entire Fair. This does not include any 


free passes whatever. In order to help you estimate, we will state that the 
total paid attendance at the Chicago World’s Fair was 21,480,141, at the 


contest on the total paid attendance at the Louisiana Pur 


sere prenay ale Yee ee ee eee oe Pan-American Exposition 5,306,859, and at the Omaha Exposition 1,778,250. 
trust by thie Company to be paid by it to such successful MONEY NOW DEPOSITED. 

TERATONIMGe 80 She GeRNEAER . SeNON mae, Bttahe We cannot touch this prize money. It is held by the Missouri Trust 

asenes Tange Compeny Of Gt- Soule, Co. for no other purpose than to pay these prizes as soon as the committee 

on awards declares the successful contestants. This committee has no in- 

? Story terest whatever in the contest and is made up of prominent business men 

aes stated who have agreed to award the prizes, and your estimates are turned over 

; to this committee before the Fair closes, insuring absolute fairness to 

everyone interested. OCTOBER 1tsth positively LAST DAY. Not a penny 


$10,500 00 Reaptonieafary Prives ones after this deposit will be accepted or estimate counted after that date, 


ONLY A FEW DAYS REMAIN. Don’t subject yourselfto a life-long regret by failing to enter this remarkable contest. 
Call on your druggist to-day, or write your estimates and name and address plainly and send to us with proper amount of money. 
We will give your order immediate attention. WRITE PLAINLY. Remit by express order, postal note or registered letter. 


Don’t send personal checks. WRITE TO-DAY. Address, 


THE WORLD’S FAIR CONTEST CO., Delmar and Adelaide Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
OCTOBER 1sth, LAST DAY. Don’t forget that you must enter the contest before that date or not at all. 
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TO 

ESOPUS, N. Y. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA DES MOINES 
ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER FORT WORTH 
SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO 
DETROIT BUFFALO 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
PORTLAND, ME. BOSTON 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI 
WHEELING FORT WAYNE 


Tickets Are Sold, Baggage Checked and Sleeping Car Reservations Made at 


World’s Fair Station. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 


Through Car Lines 





315 


To Texas 


AND RETURN 
October 4th and J8th. 


‘*The Texas Train’’ a through, fast 
service, standard and excur- 
sion sleepers. 













909 Olive St. Union Station. 
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FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


TICKET OFFICES 
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OLIVE ano SIXTH VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 

AND 8.52 A. M. 11.58 A.M. 8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 2.05 A.M. 
UNION STATION. DINING CARS A LA CARTE 
F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 
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10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
—V1IA— 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


LOW TOURIST RATES 
Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


=TICKET OFFICE W. P. DEPPE, 
Broadway & Chestnut CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 



















A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS, 


$50.000.00 


The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, to 
be distributed as awards to the subscribers of THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE orgf HE 
CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who estimate the total vote cast in the State of 
Ohio for President of the United States, at the election to be held Nov. 8, 1904, 


HERE ($ WHAT WE OFFER | CONDITIONS. 


To Our Subscribers Who En- 
gage in This Gigantic Intel- If there is a tie in the estimates of two or more 
lectual Contest. persons for any one of the ten leading awards, or for the 
Toone making nearest cor- | special award of $10,000, the amount thereof will be 
rect estimate of exacttotal| equally divided. In case of.the $10 and $5 awards, each 
ME WORD 60 a ccgesceniees A of the next nearest estimators will receive $10 and $5 
To Second Nearest .. respectively. 
To Third Nearest .... Fifty cents (50c) entitles you to The Daily and Sunday 
To Fourth Nearest.... Commercial Tribune for two weeks and one (1) estimate. 



















































































To Fifth Nearest...... 500 
} One dollar entitles you to The Commercial Tribune 
re Zotenth Nearest. 00 for four weeks and two (2) estimates. You may subscribe 
To Eighth Nearest.... 00 | for as many weeks in advance as you please, and each 
To Nioth Nearest .... 50} two weeks’ subscription will entitle you to one estimate, 
To Tenth Nearest .... 25 | and no more. 
To Next 300 Nearest You can send in a subscription for The Commercial 
($10 yy eee 8,000 | Tribune at the rate of fifty cents for each two (2) weeks, 
To Next 4 Nearest 2.325 and for two weeks or longer, together with an estimate 
(85 Each) ..--+e+-+eeeee : for each period of two weeks, and direct the estimate to 
Inall775 Awards, be recorded in your name and the paper sent as a present 
| amounting to....$40,000 | to a friend. 
If an subscriber Fifty (50) cents entitles you to THE WEEKLY GA- 
should. betore Uc. ZETTE ie six (6) yacathe and. one 2) estimate. 
| 6 ° One dollar entitles you to EKLY GAZETTE 
the exact total vote, for one (1) year and two (2) estimates. 


snore witttion al You can send in a subscription for THE WEEKLY 
amount of ............ 10,000 ae gp thd gl — — = Sy Soe tee six (6) months 
@s0.000 | 20 rec e estimate to be recorded in your nameand the 
A Grand Total of $50,000 paper sent as a present to a friend. ” 
‘The award for exact estimate | “ aj) estimates, no matter how eent (other than those 
between Oct. 1 and Nov. 8 iS| competing for the special award for the exact estimate 
withdrawn and added to the} made prior to October 1, 794, which must be received be- 
first award for the nearest eS-| fore 6 o’clock p.m. of that day), must be received at the 
timate, making a tS Oo office of. The Commercial iribune, 1528 and 530 Walnut 
™ street, Cincinnati, 0, before 6 o’clock p.m. of Noveme 
eS 00°. estishate 4s | ber 8, 1904, otherwise they will not be permitted to par- 
1 ticipate in the contest ai.d will be treated as informal, 
submitted prior to Oct. - ejected and returned to the sender. 
special award of $10,000 is of- ne £ i t 8 . Be 
red, making a total of $35,000. ny fractions of a num er annexed to an estimate will 
aati be disregarded and the estimate taken to mean the num- 
THE VOTE AT PREVIOUS ber submitted with the fracticn emitted. 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS Remittances, whether by express order, money order or 
To better enable the readers} check, must accompany --very estimate and be made pay- 
of The Commercial Tribune] able to The Commercial Tribune, Mail communications 
and The Weekly. Gazette to] should be directed to the Manager of The Commercial 
have the figures of previous| Tribune Award Bureau, P. O. Box 817, Cincinnati, O, 
years before them, the follow-| After an estimate has been received and registered, no 
ing figures. are given.to show] changes therein will be permitted. 
total vote in Ohio for Presi- Acknowledgments of all remittances received for esti- 
ident of the United States for] mates will be made as promptly as possible. 
the years from 1888 to the last} Agents, solicitors and employees have no authority to 
Presidential. election: make any representations or promises with reference to 
1888—841,941. 1892—861,625. 1896—| the terms of this contest, and for the purpose of forwarding 
1,020,107. | 1900—1,049,121. ,1904—?] estimates the agents, solicitors and employees of The 
Commercial Tribune shall be taken to be the agents of the 
subscribers estimating and not of The Commercial Tribune. 
These conditions constitute the entire contract, and are subject to no modification 
whatsoever, and every subscriber competing in this contest assents thereby to these con- 


ditions. 
The Official Certificate of the Secretary of the State of Ohio shall be conclusive as to 


the total number of votes cast. 

After the receipt of the Official Certificate an impartial committee, selected by The 
Commercial Tribune, will determine the winners, and its award will be published in The 
Commercial Tribune for three days, after which time, in the absence of objection, the 
awards will be distributed, and this distribution shall be final and absolute and binding 


on all participants in the contest. 











































































For subscription blanks and further information, address the Manager of 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREAU, Cincsnwar, & 


aeaene, ae 


St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + — $t. Lowis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate | Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for ibe care of infants. 

For further information apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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Phones 











THF or LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE 
eel ey All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eel ey 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
@™QRULC 2801-3-5 Locust St., St. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @Q ULE 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 





ce Grand “eter 
“513 PINE ST 


OU ES 


N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 














The Mirror 


OBSERVATI ON PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LACANIE, y) 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS = / 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS 


DOUBLE - DAILY: SERVICE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 4 


< SARE S RUSSEL dy MARDI ING 





AC .BIRD 
vic 


a Cc. TOWNSEND, 
c . 
‘St. Louis. ‘MO 


Duss) -C ( | 








The Mirror 


Katy Says 


“Why Not Try Mexico” 


You cannot select a more delightful trip at this season than the trip to Old 
Mexico. A _ restful and invigorating change of climate; scenery and sky that 
vie with each other in exquisite beauty; the out-of-door life and the peculiar 
charm found only in the tropics—all combine to make it a superb trip. Old 
Mexico is quaintly foreign—a country of picturesque sights and scenes; a 
veritable glimpse of a new world. 













In Katy’s through PULLMAN SLEEPERS the trip can be 
made fom ST. LOUIS TO MEXICO CITY 


comfortably and without change en route 







Our attractive booklet, “Sights-and- Scenes in Old Mexico,” illus- 
trates points of interest en route and describes’ the customs and char- 
acteristics of the people. Don’t think of visiting Mexico without reading it 
and “The Story of San Antonio.” Sent anywhere for. four cents. / 
Tickets and all information at 


520 OLIVE STREET. __ ST. LOUIS. 














“BIG FOUR” 


—AND— 


New York Ciataal 


Wisconsin and Michigan ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
quickly and comfortably reached by "INTO 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS ONLY Railroad Station 


in each direction between IN. 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


New Equipment 
‘Rock Ballasted ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


ee : LOW TOURIST RATES 
Low Round Trip Rates 5 
TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station an 


GOOD ALL SUMMER World’s Fair Grounds. 
Write to D. BOWES, A. G.P. A.. C.@ A. Ry., 8. Louis, Mo. W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 
4 


(Tieket Offices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
~~ ~ Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinlech, A 1776 ~ j 









The cool retreats of 
















| CHICAGO & ALTON | 


ds 


